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LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


VOL. VIII. NOVEMBER. NO. XI. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO A PLEA FOR CHILDREN. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the great interest manifested, and the ef- 
forts made at the present day, on the subject of education, 
there seems to be, thus far, no small disappointment as to the 
results. Not the half is accomplished that has been proposed. 
The generations which, one after another, come upon the stage 
of life, are not so superior to those which preceded them, as 
the superiority of their advantages would authorize us to ex- 

ect. 
' The truth is, that the multiplication of schools, and of all the 
facilities which schools are capable of affording, is far from 
being, as is too commonly supposed, the only, or the chief 
desideratum in education. Great personal effort, on the part 
of parents, is indispensable to its complete success. 

After all that has hitherto been done, there is yet a reform 
needed, which must begin in this. Parents must learn to re- 
gard the mind as the nobler part of the nature of their offspring. 
Treat it as such—and, almost from the commencement of their 
existence attend to its cultivation in them. 

VOL. VIII. 51 
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It is not uncommon to treat young children almost as if they 
had no minds at all, while, at the same time, great pains are be- 
stowed upon their outward appearance. Hence it arises, that 
not only does the mind suffer from neglect, for the time being, 
but it sustains a permanent injury through the influences of 
early impressions, tending to produce the conviction that it is 
more important to be well dressed, and personally attractive, 
than to be wise and useful. 

But there are some happy exceptions to this mode of teach- 
ing children, enough to show the Eaeutlle effect of a different 
treatment. There are those who think it worth while to talk a 
great deal with young children—and in such a way as to bring 
into exercise their intellectual powers—to make them think and 
reason, and Jet them early taste the pleasure of tracing effects 
to causes, and discovering the reason of things. There are 
those who take pains to make them observant of nature—teach- 
ing them to admire her in all her beautiful manifestations, and 
to cultivate in them at an early age a taste for literature, by 
reading with them something that they love to hear, and thus 
creating agreeable associations with books. 

There is not a more effective means of educating young 
minds than by conversation at table and at all times. Of course, 
the topics selected must be something else than mere common 
places. 

Probably one reason why most parents reject this source of 
improvement and enjoyment, in behalf of themselves and their 
children, is, that they are too indolent to make use of it. The 
habit of familiar and profitable conversation, like all other good 
habits, requires cultivation: it is practice that makes it easy and 
agreeable. 


I have spoken of the intellectual nature of children : let it be © 


remembered that with this their moral nature is closely inter- 
woven, and that both flourish in greatest perfection, when cul- 
tivated simultaneously and with equal care. But it is to be 
feared that this department of education is even more neglected 
than the other. In how many instances does the formation of 
a Christian character, upon Christian principles, and modelled 
after our great example, the Savior of men, constitute part of 
a systematic plan of education ? 

Almost as soon as a child is capable of comprehending any 
thing it can comprehend, that truly golden rule, a reference to 
which, when its authority is admitted, is the readiest and most 
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effectual means of curing unkindness, ill-will, and unreasonable- 
ness of every sort. ‘George, do you like John to get angry 
with you, and strike you?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Do you like him to abuse 
your book when he borrows it?’ ‘No.’ ‘Do you like nim 
to lend you his ball, when you want it, or give you a piece of 
his cake ?’ ‘ Yes.’ ¢ Do you like him to be kind and pleasant 
in his manners to you?’ ‘ Yes.’ Appeals like these, with the 
constant enforcement of the great precept—‘ Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you,’ will be far more effec- 
tual in forming a habit of goodness, based upon principle, than 
occasional punishment for its violation in particular instances. 

The child should further be taught from whom this great law 
proceeded—and, as his mind becomes sufficiently mature, 
should be made to see how completely it was fulfilled by its 
Author, and how beautiful in him was the manifestation of all 
those virtues which obedience to this rule involves. 

We like to hold up to our children the great men of ancient 
and modern times, as worthy of being studied and imita- 
ted. Why, then, do we make so little account, in their 
education, of referring them to the highest of all standards 
—Him who was sent into the world—the image of the invisible 
God,—the living, the most excellent and beautiful personifica- 
tion of that holy religion, which has but one first and great 
commandment, to ‘love God with all the heart,’—and another 
like unto it,—‘ love thy neighbor as thyself ?? Why, I say, do 
we not unceasingly point our children to him, in which this love 
to God and love to man were fully exemplified ? Why is not 
his life made a constant study ? Why is not every little inci- 
dent dwelt upon—every detail, even the most trifling, care- 
fully sought out, which serves to illustrate his character, or 
place it in any variety of aspect? 

In the literary world, nothing is so eagerly sought after as 
any new particulars in regard to the lives of men of genius, 
who have been gathered to the past. However trifling, they 
are collected and treasured, as the antiquarian treasures his 
relics. In regard to Jesus Christ, of whom we have four beau- 
tiful histories—there is a most astonishing ignorance, even in 
many who have been, all their lives, more or less in the habit of 
reading the Bible. Having learned, in childhood, to read it 
mechanically, they continue to read it, through life, much in the 
same manner: its meaning strikes the eye without penetrating 
the heart. The impressions which it makes are vague, and in- 
distinct, or feeble and sadly imperfect. They are compared 
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to what they ought to be, as the joint outline to the finished 
and glowing picture. 

And yet those who do study the character of our Savior 
with the intense interest, the deep enthusiasm which it ought 
ever to inspire, find that there is always something new to learn; 
that the subject has an expansion, a vastness, only more and 
more developed as the mind becomes more and more capable 
of comprehending it. 

It is generally agreed, there is no greater pleasure, no great- 
er benefit, than such as is derived from communion with 
— of a high order of character, and, next in value, per- 

aps, is the pleasure and benefit derived from reading the bi- 
ography of the wise and good. Why then, not make more use 
of His biography—who alone, since the world was created, 
has shown of what exalted perfection the human character is 
capable ? 

One of the most beautiful and striking ideas of a most beau- 
tiful sermon upon the future life, is this—that in heaven we 
shall enjoy the full influence of our Savior’s character, and ex- 
perience, constantly, its improving effect : but why not seek it 
even now ? 

Let the character of a child be carefully modelled and form- 
ed upon Christian principles—let him early learn to act from 
principle; and how much would the trouble of education be di- 
minished ! how would its value be increased! Idleness, waste 
of opportunities, habits of evasion and deceit that grow out of a 
desire to get rid of labor, insubordination,—all these may b 
prevented by careful moral training. | 

No restraint, no influence upon a child is of any value, 
which is not an abiding restraint, and an influence that will re- 
main under every change of circumstances. nd this, by the 
by, furnishes, I think, a sufficient argument against a very rigid 
and severe treatment of children—such as inspires great awe 
and fear of the parent. Fear, then, becomes the predominating 
motive—for, although you may take great pains to inspire high- 
er motives, this will necessarily be paramount, because practi- 
cally enforced every moment, and all others will be forgotten, 
or totally disregarded. Of course, when this motive is with- 
drawn, the child very naturally relapses into error, and from 
having been unreasonably or injudiciously restrained, abuses 
his newly acquired freedom. Self-government is the best kind 
of government, as self-education is the best kind of education; 
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—but a child has little chance of acquiring this, who is con- 


- stantly governed so strictly that he has no moral freedom,— 


where every action is brought to the test of some rigid rule en- 
forced by the formidable authority of another. Had we time 
and space, we should like to show, or endeavor to show—how 
much more benignant, in its effect upon the character, is that 
system, in which the most blessed principle of that love which 
suffereth long and is kind, which beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, is fully recognized, 
and mainly relied upon. 

If, when your child is under your own eye, he is kept in the 
regular way only by a kind of necessity growing out of your 
constant supervision,—what security is there, that when remov- 
ed beyond your reach, he will not immediately go astray? In 
sending him away from you, what security can be found in the 
character of any institution you may select for him, or of the 
teachers employed in it, at all comparable to that of a con- 
scientious principle of duty in his mind, and a habit of referring 
himself constantly to a virtuous standard? 

How complicated, clumsy, and, after all, ineffectual, is the 
machinery of rewards and punishments, of black marks, and 
marks of credit, of premiums and penalties, with all the etcetera 
necessary to be substituted in the work of education, for a sim- 
ple spring in the mind, when that is wanting! How sim- 
ple, and beautiful, and perfect is the operation of virtuous 
principles ! 

The first great step, then, towards a reform in education, as 
we have said before, must be this. Parents must, from the be- 
ginning, treat their children as moral and intellectual beings, 
and carefully train them as such. 

The next, we think, is one which seems to have been very 
much overlooked, notwithstanding all that has been said and 
done within a few years, upon this most interesting subject. 
Education must be more domestic—the mother must have more 
to do with it, and the father, too, in spite of business, must 
have more do with it. Apropos to Robert Burns—who, al- 
though a ploughman, and an exciseman—in the indulgence, too, 
of habits, which usually interfere but too effectually with even 
the ordinary routine of a man’s duties—‘ took great delight 
in spending his evenings in cultivating the minds of his 
children.’ 
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The following is an extract from a letter addressed by the 
Rev. James Gray, to Mr. Gilbert Burns. 


‘ Their education was the grand object of his life, and he did 
not, like most parents, think it sufficient to send them to the 
public schools : he was their private instructor, and even at that 
early age, bestowed great pains in training their minds to habits 
of thought and reflection, and in keeping them pure from every 
form of vice. This he considered a sacred duty, and never, to 
the period of his last illness, relaxed in his diligence. With 
his oldest boy,—a boy of not more than nine years of age ,—he 
had read many of the favorite poets, and some of the best his- 
torians in our language, and, what is more remarkable, gave 
him considerable aid in the study of Latin. This boy attended 
the grammar school of Dumfries, and soon attracted my notice 
by the strength of his talents, and the ardor of his ambition. 
Before he had been a year at school, I thought it right to ad- 
vance him forward, and he began to read Cesar, and gave one 
translation of that author, of such beauty as, I confess, surprised 
me. On inquiry, I found that his father made him turn over 
his dictionary, till he was able to translate the passage to him, in 
such a way that he could gather the author’s meaning ; and that 
it was to him he owed that polished and forcible English with 
which I was so lately struck.’ 

If, then, parents who keep their children at home, without 
co-operating in the important work of their education, are so 
remiss—what shall we say of those who, not compelled by any 
necessity, send their young children, for a series of years, to 
be educated in mixed schools ? They there delegate to others 
sacred duties, which, having been assigned to them by their 
Creator, they have no right to evade, and which none can be 
so well qualified to perform, as they ought to be. What mere 
intellectual advantages can compensate for the absence of home 
influences ? 

But even those who are more anxious for intellectual, than 
for moral culture and progress, may be assured that it is more 
certainly secured by parental devotion than by any other 
means. 

We look upon children, thus early sent into the world, as 
outcasts from the home provided by God for their early years, 
—as driven from, what should be to every child, his Eden, into 
scenes where they are cut off from most of the pleasures which 
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belong to childhood—and have little chance of meeting with 
that sympathy and fostering, as necessary to their favorable de- 
velopment, as the sun and dew to the flower. 

These remarks must not, of course, be considered as apply- 
ing to the occasional absence of a child from home ; because a 
mere temporary change of scene and mfluences, even though 
less favorable in themselves, has sometimes an excellent effect 
upon the character—just as a change from a good, even to an 
inferior climate sometimes affects the health favorably. 

What I mean to censure is the substitution of foreign for 
home education. I do not insist, that no aid should be sought 
from schools—but only that the school should be so near as not 
to preclude the child from the benefits and pleasures of home. 
At the same time I believe that, in very many instances, mothers 
could not be better employed than in acting the part of teach- 
ers, technically so called, to their children, and especially to 
their young children. 

If I have thus far omitted to say any thing upon the physical 
education of children, it is not because I do not attach great 
importance to that department. Proper attention to their health 
is a high moral obligation. I have heard of one mother, (I hope 
there is but one such in the whole world,) who forbade her 
child the active sports which children love so much, and which 
are so conducive to health—for fear her foot should be rendered 
less delicate in size and form! Probably there are many 
mothers who, in reference to their children, fear the blessed sun 
—in his capacity which the conundrum assigns to him of Tan- 
ner,—far more than they rejoice in his life-giving, joy-inspiring 
influences. And I have even heard of mothers, who dread the 
appearance of robust health in their children—to whose diseased 
fancy there is a charm in a pale cheek and an attenuated form! 
Poor, senseless, deluded beings! It may be truly said of such, 
that ‘ their understanding is darkened.’ For even, if disease 
and decay were more beautiful than health—who, that has any 
adequate sense of the value of the latter, would hesitate which 
to prefer ? 

It is to be hoped, however, that with mothers, generally, 
health is a paramount object—and that an insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the best means of preserving and promoting it, is 
the reason why so few children, comparatively, have it in full 
measure. It is difficult for parents to comprehend the impor- 
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tance of many seemingly trifling details in the management of 
children, with reference to health. 

Of all the well-known rules prescribed upon this subject, 

robably that which enjoins simple diet is most violated—though 
it is, literally, of vital importance. There is a propensity to 
indulge the appetites of children in a manner prejudicial, not 
only to their health, but to all right notions as to the compara- 
tive value of such enjoyments. They are made to consider 
eating as one of the superior pleasures of life—which is a con- 
sequence of this foolish indulgence, truly deplorable. 

o stuff children with good things at table, is a very conve- 
nient, easy mode of pleasing them, and showing your wish to 
gratify them. Plum cake and confectionary are at all times 
extremely convenient in rewarding good children—amusing idle 
children—and pacifying unreasonable and refractory children. 
Indeed, it is strongly to be suspected, that imbecility and indo- 
lence, on the part of parents, are the root of this, as of many 
other evils in domestic economy. 

It is extremely important to teach children habits of self-de- 
nial in regard to eating and drinking. ‘They should be so trained, 
that they can sit at a table covered with dainties, and be denied 
them all, without a murmur;—so trained, too, that, whenever 
they feel a little indisposed, they will voluntarily abstain from 
food until the tone of the system is restored. 

The beds and sleeping apartments of children should be very 
carefully ventilated—habitual personal cleanliness should be in- 
sisted upon—care should be taken at night, that they are covered 
with just the proper quantity of bed-clothes, and not buried, as 
they often are, under a mass, the weight and oppression of which 
take from sleep half its refreshment;—they shouldbe carefully 
guarded against the weather through the cold season, and _par- 
ticularly at its commencement, by warm clothing—but be much 
in the open air at all seasons. When all these details are care- 
fully attended to—provided also, that the diet is simple—health 
is almost certain to follow. 
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THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


On the Death of Captain Wm. B. Champney, who was shipwrecked 
and lost on the coast of South America, January 14th, 1832. 


And art thou gone from me, my son, 
In the beauty of thy youth ? 

Gone in the flush of manly hope,— 
Of usefulness and truth !— 


Son of my widowed heart, I mourn! 
Thou wert my hope, my stay— 
The flower upon life’s winter path— 

The sunshine of my day ! 


How fondly did I gaze on thee, 

In childhood’s happy hour— 
And in thy early promise see 

Thy manhood’s pride and power! 


My only son—my shipwrecked boy ! 
Would I had died for thee— 

It is not meet green branch should fall, 
And leave the withered tree. 


But oh, my God !—to thee I bow— 
Thy hand the wound hath given— 

The chastenings of thy love are dealt, 
To draw us nearer heaven. 


There’s mercy in the darkest hour, 
For those who trust and pray :— 

O, Savior, grant this humble faith 
May smooth my thorny way ! 


And though beneath the deep cold wave 
My darling son must rest, 

What matters it—this gloomy grave ? 
His soul is with the blest. 


And there, my son, we’ll meet again, 
And short the time will be; 

Each parting hour speeds on my soul 

Nearer to heaven and thee. 
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SINCERITY. 


The utility and value of sincerity are so thoroughly under- 
stood, and highly appreciated by society, that a panegyric upon 
its excellencies would not only be useless, but tedious, and un- 
interesting. Yet, though the public mind hasever been quick 
to perceive its merits, and ready to applaud them, we fear that 
the present tone of manners will exert the prejudicial effect of 
insensibly derogating from those stern principles of truth, and 
integrity, so strongly inculcated by natural conscience, and re- 
vealed religion. Deception no longer excites those feelings of 
disapprobation which it was wont to produce ; and a system of 
imposition appears to have usurped the place of that genuine 
simplicity and truth, which once pervaded all ranks of society. 

The philanthropist views with regret this departure from the 
strict tenets of morality; he foresees that the pleasures which 
dissimulation can purchase will at length pall upon the sense, 
and that the sad tutorings of experience alone, will ever produce 
that love of integrity so conducive to private interest, and to 
public good. 

So odious a vice as deception cannot long exist without ex- 
erting every where an influence more or less pernicious; and it 
would be as rational to suppose that the manners of society could 
exist untainted by it, as to imagine that the poisonous blast of 
the sirocco could be inhaled without injury to the physical 
frame. Who can calmly investigate the subject without giving, 
as the result of his deliberation, that sincerity is too frequently 
sacrificed to the present ideas of the requisitions of etiquette ? 

But few vestiges remain of that genuine politeness, the off- 
spring of the unsophisticated emotions of the heart, so long the 

ride of other days ; and they who maintain it are deemed un- 
polished by those who boast of their superior refinement, with- 
out disguising their insincerity. How frequently are individuals 
received with protestations of kindness and regard, which in 
reality conceal regret for the ill-timed visit, and a wish that it 
should be shortened !—What would one of our sternly virtuous 
forefathers have thought upon receiving a note, breathing in ev- 
ery line a spirit of cool contempt, yet closing with the cringing 
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expression, ‘I am sir, with much respect, your most obedient, 
humble servant.’ ? 

It may be said that these and many other similar deviations 
from truth are sanctioned by general use ; that they neither de- 
ceive or are intended to deceive ; or, to use the simile of a dis- 
tinguished writer, the current coin may not be pure, but when 
once its alloy has been ascertained, there is no fraud in continu- 
ing to trade upon equal terms with our neighbors, with money 
of high nominal and scarcely any real value. Canthe mind of 
that individual be unsophisticated and free from prejudice, who 
approves of proceedings so absurd, if not pernicious, merely be- 
cause they receive the approving nod of custom, and are sanc- 
tioned by general use ? 

Yet, who can say that the love of truth, which is innate in 
every mind, is not sacrificed in the instances of heartless formal- 
ity, so constantly occurring, to erroneous ideas of the requisitions 
of politeness? And yet, these deviations from sincerity are as 
unnecessary as injudicious, On examination, no traits are dis- 
coverable which can atone for the deficiency of truth so percep- 
tible in them : if happiness was involved, in short, did they an- 
swer any other purpose than to maintain a useless system of 
subterfuge, they might be tolerated ; but, received under their 
present aspect, they must ever receive the disapprobation of the 
sternly virtuous. 

So general has been this immoral contagion, that some have 
even deemed it impossible to assimilate refinement and sincer- 
ity ; but surely a more erroneous idea was never entertained. 
We might find it difficult to amalgamate sincerity with the pres- 
ent state of manners ; but with that genuine politeness which 
springs fromthe undisguised emotions of benevolence, and good- 
will, which refines the feelings while it elevates the heart, it is 
always compatible. 

And where shall we behold a happier combination of those 
highly esteemed characteristics, sincerity, and courtesy, than 
that portrayed by historians, in the lives of those whom we are 
proud to style our ancestors ? True, they knew not the thral- 
dom which prejudice and fashion has subsequently imposed 
upon their descendants ; yet the cordiality and dignity, repre- 
sented as being so happily blended in their manners, required 
not the aid of external polish. 

The state of our country, at the time to which we refer, un- 
doubtedly contributed in some degree to this formation of char- 
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acter ; and the continual intercourse which is now maintained in 
society, has necessarily imposed some restrictions upon the 
feelings ; yet upon no occasion whatever can it be necessary to 
have recourse to the mean arts of subterfuge and hypocrisy. 
All that is requisite, in order to avoid the latter, is to habituate 
the mind to uniform truth, and to be assiduous in the cultivation 
of the kindly virtues. It should be the province of education 
to inculcate in the youthful mind a boundless benevolence, and 
to implant there such sternly virtuous principles, as would be in- 
capable of yielding to the suggestions of artifice and deception. 

Ifa love for truth and candor has been cultivated in early 
life, few circumstances that may occur in after years will be 
sufficient to deter it from the practice of these virtues. On the 
contrary, if the mind has been inured to scenes of vice, and sub- 
jected to the influence ofa corrupt example, habits of ingenu- 
ousness and candor will afterwards be acquired, only by the 
exercise of constant perseverance and vigilance. It is in the 
formation of correct habits that maternal watchfulness is so im- 
portant. The affectionate and judicious parent beholds, with a 
distrustful glance, every evil as it approaches insidiously to- 


wards the children of her love. She guards every avenue with 


watchful discretion ; and hallows with her prayers the cherished 
circle round which her thoughts and affections hover. She 
feels it is not sufficient to excite an admiration of truth by elo- 
quent praise, or by justly rewarding it : she enforces it by her 
own example, and takes care to form habits that may inspire a 
love for this virtue ; and in due time she receives the reward of 
her affectionate assiduity, in beholding the firm unswerving mo- 
rality which operates in the minds of those committed to her 
care. 

In youth, the attainment of proper motives of action cannot 
be considered of too great importance. ‘ To habit and enthu- 
siasm we owe many of our virtues; yet it is better that they 
should proceed from reason. The former are subject to change 
but the latter continues forever the same.’ 

Yet enthusiasm may assist in strengthening and sustaining 
our virtuous habits, by convincing us of their utility, and of the 
great influence exercised by them both upon individual and so- 
cial happiness. If the motives which incite us to action are 
correct, as we advance in life our virtuous principles will become 
more deeply implanted in the mind. Temptation will assail 
them but to prove their strength, and the strong tide of adversity 
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cons to steer by in life’s perilous voyage, as anchors to grasp at 
when the shock of death comes upon us.’ Emity. 
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SONNETS—ON THE DEATH OF JUDAS. 


Imitated from the Italian of Monti. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


He flung the gold away—that traitor slave, 

And sought the fatal tree in fierce despair ; 
Self-doomed, he drew the cords,—and yielded there 
His body in the shuddering winds to wave. 
With his last breath, struggling in doubtful tone, 

Feeble yet furious, he blasphemed his Lord ; 

And cursed the crime whose fearful guilt had stored 
Anguish till then to Hell itself unknown. 
In one wild cry the shrinking spirit fled ;— 

Justice then checked its flight,—and in the blood 
His finger dipping, of the Savior slain, 

Wrote on that brow accursed the sentence dread 
Of infinite despair, undying pain— 

Then plunged the victim deep in Hell’s avenging flood. 


In Hell’s abyss the spirit sank to die ;— 
The trembling earth quaked from her farthest shore— 
And, swaying to the angry whirlwind’s roar, 
His blackened corse was seen to wave on high. 
Angels from Calvary toward the darkened sky 
Soaring with slow and melancholy flight, 
Viewed him afar, and, shuddering with affright, 
Each veiled with hasty wing the averted eye. 
Demons, meanwhile, athwart the dusky air 
. Hasten their slave’s suspended form to free ; 
On fiery arms their hateful burthen bear;— 
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‘They will serve as bea- 
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Then, with exulting bursts of fiendlike glee, 
Seek their abode of darkness—and once more 
To the pale ghost its kindred flesh restore. 


Clothed in his ancient garb of human show, 
The traitor stood, in all his guilt confest ;— 
t While on his front the brand of vengeance now 
: Appeared, in bright and crimson lines impressed. 


, Back from his touch, at the appalling sight, 
Shrunk the lost nations :—some with swiftness hide 
In thick cocytus’ weeds,—some in affright, 
For shelter plunge beneath the burning tide. 


| ‘ = Smitten with new remorse, and keener wo, 
i The culprit fled,—and vainly strove to tear, 
t With desperate effort, from his bleeding brow, 
i The careful seal by justice graven there. ; 
3 


More deep it glowed—Gon’s hand upon that spot 
Had fixed it—and his judgment faileth not. 


COQUETRY. 


‘What ! invisible to all the world this morning ?’ exclaimed 
Miss Ashton, as she entered the dressing-room of her friend, 
Ellen Clayton, the then reigning belle of * Methinks 
that you are not wont thus to seclude yourself.—Tell me, bright 
one,’ she added, with something like a smile flitting over her 
own pensive countenance, ‘what charge has come o’er the 
spirit of your dream? Why is the admired, the courted, the 
wealthy Miss Clayton sitting in melancholy mood, when all 
others are gay ?” 

‘You speak sarcastically, Gertrude,’ answered her friend; 
‘truly, I am the courted Miss Clayton, but I am weary of ad- 
miration—it will not satisfy the heart; and even whilst I list 
the-flatterer’s honied strains, I scorn them.’ 
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‘ Yet, still cannot exist without the incense. Oh Ellen, why 
not show yourself superior to this foible of your sex, and throw 
aside coquetry. Forgive me, for touching upon this subject, 
the only one upon which we do not agree ; but I cannot see the 
pleasure which you take, in tormenting Walter, without an 
emotion of resentment. You know, too well, howdeeply, how 
devotedly he loves you; and yet, you treat him with scorn, 
whilst your smiles are showered upon those, who bow the knee 
but to the shrine of your wealth and beauty.—Beware! Ellen, 
lest he, one day, throw off the chain, and lay its broken fetters 
at your feet; for the world has already, with its usual charity, 
bestowed the epithet ‘‘coquette ” upon you. I love you too 
well, not to warn you of your danger, and must speak truth, 
however harsh it may appear.—I would not willingly term you 
coquettish ; but it is too obvious, that, with all your generosity, 
and sweetness of disposition, you have one fault, which will 
cause you much sorrow before it is corrected.’ 

‘ You are at liberty to put what construction you please, 
upon my conduct,’ replied Miss Clayton, in a tone of displeas- 
ure, and with something of scorn, sitting upon her polished 
brow.—‘ I have given my promise to Capt. Ashton, and there- 
fore, shall not be accountable to his sister for every jealous 
whim;’ and she turned to the window, as if weary of the con- 
versation. At this moment, a servant entered, saying, ‘ Capt. 
Ashton is below, ma’am.’ 

‘Tell him, I see no visitors to-day ;’ and the servant left 
the room. Ellen turned towards her dressing-table, and began 
arranging a set of ornaments, which she intended wearing to 
Mrs. Colburn’s ball, that evening. Her heart smote her for 
her displeasure towards her friend, who, she was conscious, had 
spoken the truth. She knew that caprice and girlish whim 
had often led. her to receive homage from others, when her 
heart was in reality devoted to Walter. The only, and in- 
dulged child of wealthy parents, Ellen had many faults ; but 
Walter overlooked them; and when, with woman’s pride of 
conquest, she endeavored to show the extent of her power over 
his noble heart, he forgave her, and loved the young and beau- 
tiful creature, with all the intensity of a first passion. 

Gertrude Ashton did not leave the room, but stood gazing 
upon the fair face of Ellen, as she twined the pale pearls in her 
raven tresses, till they looked dim when contrasted with the 
purer whiteness of her foréhead, with an expression of sad- 
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ness stealing over her countenance. Gertrude had known sor- 
row, and there were remembrances that often wrung her heart, 
and made her feel that she had drank the cup of bitterness to 
the very dregs. Remembrances, that had faded the rose-tints 
of her cheek, and dimmed the lustre of the laughing eye, and 
now, as she gazed upon the form of the lovely, but petulant 
girl, who stood before her, the chain of memory brightened, and 
the hidden spring of many griefs was touched, till her eyes were 
suffused with tears. As Ellen turned from the mirror, she 
caught a glimpse of her face, and, struck with its mournfulness, 
her ill humor vanished, and casting her arms round her friend’s 
neck, she exclaimed, ‘ Forgive me! Gertrude; I did not mean 
to be unkind: you must bear with the humor of your petulant 
Ellen, for you know she is but a spoiled child.’ 

Miss Ashton kissed off the tear-drops from the fair cheek 
that rested on her shoulder, and, drawing her to a seat, she 
answered, ‘ Beautiful as are the tresses which shade this sunny 
brow ; bright as is the glance of this dark eye, and sweet as 
are the accents of this silvery voice, whose every tone is music, 
and which thrills through the heart, when it breathes the 
if strain of touching melody, yet, dearest, ere you should taste 
i the bitterness of my own fate, (the desolation of my own 
| heart,) would I see all these charms pass away; and, without a 
| tear, the fair form borne to its last restingsplace. Ellen! 1 
f could once, in spite of this altered cheek, boast of beauty 

‘ _ equal to your own ; but a love of admiration made me a gay, 
and apparently heartless girl—Yes! Ellen, coquetry was the 
cause of the change, and all the dark shadows which have dim- 
med the sunny days of youth, had their origin in that one 
passion.’ 

Ellen looked up in surprise. ‘You a coquette, Gertrude ? 
I cannot believe it.’ 

‘Tis too true, though,’ replied Gertrude, with a sad smile. 
© Ellen! there was one, the noblest and the best of hearts, that 
bowed to my sway; and I, with girlish coquetry, trifled with its 
warmest feelings.—Years have gone by, and no need is there 
now to breathe his name, and, but for your sake, the fount of 
woe would remain unsealed.—-It was evening, and I, with a 
gay party, sailed lightly over the summer sea. I sat upon the 
| deck of the small vessel, surrounded by a crowd of admirers. 
1 He stood ata little distance, regarding me with a troubled 
t countenance, asI dispensed my smiles around the circle. After 
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a while, he approached and asked me to sing a plaintive, simple 
ballad, which was a peculiar favorite of his. I refused, and, 
turning lightly away, asked one of the flatterers who surround- 
ed me, to accompany me in a lively air. He looked at me a 
moment in silence, and something of scorn and contempt 
wreathed his lip, as he muttered, ‘ heartless coquette,’ and then 
proudly walked away. I heard the words, though spoken in a 
low tone, and still I gaily breathed the notes of music. Oh! 
Ellen!’ added she, convulsively clasping the hand of her friend, 
‘in the midst of that song, I saw the railing against which he 
leaned give way—saw him sink, rise for the third time, and 
then the waves closed above him forever; for he could not 
swim, and all attempts to save him were in vain! I believe 
that I was only prevented by those who stood near me, from 
casting myself into the sea; but I knew it not then. Days, 
weeks, passed by, and life was as a blank ; and when I woke 
as from a frightful dream, his mother was bending over my 
couch, and my hand was clasped in that of Walter ; who was 
seated beside me. The mourning garb of her, who had been 
a parent to my orphan years, and who in her own desolation 
had watched over my bed of sickness, brought the whole 
dreadful scene to my mind ; and, throwing my arms round her, 
I wept until I sunk, exhausted, upon the pillow. Those tears 
saved me from madness, but they did not diminish the bitter- 
ness of grief and self-reproach. They carried me from place 
to place—they gathered round me the companions of my child- 
hood; but no charm could, for one moment, call me into for- 
getfulness, no talisman could give relief to my breaking heart.’ 

Miss Ashton stopped, as if overcome, and Ellen, seeing how 
deadly pale her cheek had turned, entreated her to defer the 
remainder of her story. ‘No,’ she replied,’ I will tell you all 
now, for I can never speak of it again. The mild, soothing, 
and pious example of her, who had forgiven me all, and prayed 
for me, even when I had deprived her of the solace and stay 
of her declining years, wrought a change in my heart; and, in 
the blest hope of meeting him above, I have been enabled to bow 
beneath the ‘‘ chastening rod,” and humbly say, ‘¢ Father, thy 
will be done!” I have devoted myself to his aged parent, and 
have never left her until now, when, in compliance with Wal- 
ter’s wish, I have come from her quiet home to visit you. You 
have often wondered, dear Ellen, that one who is but few, few 
years older than yourself, should be at times so sad; but the 
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remembrance of that last look, and those parting words, often 
comes over me, and I feel that my heart is indeed desolate, 
that there is no Lethe for grief like mine. 1 have told you this, 
Ellen, as a warning. ‘Solitude only can subdue the min- 
gled feelings which the recital has called up; and be assured 
that affection for you alone would have tempted me to touch 
upon the sorrows of my early youth ;’ and, rising, she kissed the 
cheek of her now weeping friend, and left the room. 

Lovely did Ellen Clayton Jook that evening, when she de- 
scended to the parlor, where Walter Ashton was waiting to 
escort her to Mrs. Colburn’s. There was an expression of soft- 
ness in her dark eye, a sweeter smile on her ruby lip ; and her 
voice had a deeper tone of tenderness than usual. Her dress 
was simple, and, in place of the pearls, she had carelessly twin- 
ed a few white rose-buds in her fine hair. Walter gazed upon 
her beautiful face with a look of mournful fondness, that touched 
the heart of the penitent girl. 

‘Forgive me, Walter,’ said she, as she kindly replied to his 
greeting. ‘ Forgive my not seeing you this morning ; but Ger- 
trude will tell you that I was not capricious, but low spirited. 
Only smile as you are wont to do, and I will never give you 
pain by refusing you admitance.’ 

Walter did smile, and whispered as he led her to the carriage, 
‘Be ever thus kind, Ellen, and earth’s clouds will cast but a 


transient dimness over my way.’ 


* * * * % * * * 


Brightly burned the festal lamp, and radiant was the face of 
beauty whilst graceful forms were moving through the mazy dance 
—Ellen stood apart, balf shaded by the crimson draperies of 
the window, and the garland that hung above looked dim when 
its roses were contrasted with the rich tints of her cheek. Wal- 
ter was not there, and a crowd of worshippers were gathered 
round her—the story of the morning was forgotten—Gertrude, 
who might have proved a mentor, was not by her side, and again 
Ellen Clayton, secure in the spell which she had woven round 
a noble heart, was playing the coquette. Walter did not seek 
her until the ball was over, and, piqued by his apparent dis- 
regard of her trifling, she received him coldly. He was silent 
during the drive home, and leading her into the parlor, which 
was vacant, he seated her on the sofa, and paced the room in 
excessive agitation: at length he took her hand, and exclaimed 
in a tone of extreme emotion, ‘Ellen! the tie is broken forev- 
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er ; you do not love me as I would be loved. I will not link 
my fate with that of a heartless coquette. Farewell !’ added 
he, wringing the hand of the trembling Ellen, whose agitation 
would not permit her to speak. ‘Farewell! and when I am 
far, far away, you may perhaps mourn that you have lost the af- 
fections of one, who overlooked your faults, and loved you tru- 
ly ;? and he hastily flung her hand from him, and rushed from 
the room, as if he dared not trust himself with a second look. 

The agonized cry of the heart-struck Ellen brought Ger- 
trude to her assistance, who easily divined the cause of her 
present situation, as she knew that Walter had that morning re- 
ceived orders to join his regiment, which was ordered to the 
south—and, summoning a servant, she was conveyed insensible 
to her room. A violent fever succeeded, and for many days 
her life hung upon a thread ; and when, after weeks of illness, 
she rose from that sick bed, she was but the shadow of her for- 
mer self. The death of Mrs. , which happened soon af- 
ter Mrs. Colburn’s ball, released Gertrude from her attendance 
upon that invalid woman, and, in the sincerity of friendship, she 
devoted herself to cheer and amuse the drooping girl. 

Ellen Clayton bitterly mourned her folly ; and a settled mel- 
ancholy took possession of her mind. The heart of her father 
was not made glad by the silvery flow of her evening song; and 
the smile that had come as a gleam of sunshine across her moth- 
er’s path, faded and passed away, even as the beautiful tints of 
even will sink in gloom. One by one, those who had knelt 
to her in her hour of triumph, flitted to some newer attraction; 
and, after a short time, her name became almost a forgotten 
sound in the halls of fashion. 

Two years passed, and the regiment of Walter was again 
quartered in The evening was calm, and the moonlight 
shone full upon the face of the young officer, as he sat by his 
window in a musing attitude—a knock interrupted his medita- 
tions, and, upon opening the door, a soldier of the garrison en- 
tered. 

‘Ah! my faithful Wallace, what news do you bring me ?’ he 
exclaimed, whilst an expression of anxiety and apprehension 
passed over his fine countenance. 

The soldier touched his cap, and presenting him a note, an- 
swered, ‘I saw Miss Gertrude a moment, sir; she is at Mr. Clay- 
ton’s country-seat, and gave me this note for you.’ 
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With a trembling hand Walter broke the seal, and read as 
follows. 

‘I have always blamed you, Walter, for your precipitancy. 
You were too hasty, and I am glad that you now acknowledge 
it—you ask if Ellen is changed, and tell me to answer truly, at 
the same time mingling a doubt whether she can forgive one, 
who once cast her heart from him as a worthless thing. My 
brother, see and judge for yourself, this is my reply. Walter ! 
you have seen a fair and delicate flower that bloomed in radi- 
ant beauty, and have seen the passing cloud throw its dark 
shadowing over it, and dim the lustre of its coloring, and again, 
when the sunbeam fell, it reared its head, and the beauty of 
that flower was brighter than ever. May not the flower be a 
type of Ellen? To-morrow evening, be in thelittle summer- 
house at the end of the garden, and you will havean opportunity 
of seeing her unobserved.’ 

GERTRUDE. 

The moonbeams shone brightly down upon the clustering 
flowers and shrubs, and made the brow of Ellen Clayton to seem 
yet more pale, as she slowly paced the garden walk, leaning up- 
on the arm of Miss Ashton, whose unusual liveliness called forth 
an exclamation of surprise. 


‘You are wayward in your mood to-night, Gertrude,’ said. 


she, with a faint smile. 

‘I was thinking, dearest,*what a strangely mingled web life is. 
What if the shade should pass from your brow, and the grief 
from your heart? I am almost tempted to prophecy,— 


* *  * By the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again.’ 


‘¢How can you trifle with my feelings, Gertrude?” replied El- 
len, with something of reproach in her tone. ‘ Happiness has no 
charmed drop for me inher magic cup. No, no! he has cast 
me from him, and even whilst I so bitterly reproach myself for 
my folly, I pray for him, and forgive him. No! he has thrown 
off the chain.’ 

‘ Only to have one wound around his heart, whose silver links 
will never break,’ exclaimed a well-known voice, and springing 
from his concealment, Walter Ashton caught the drooping form 
of Ellen on his arm. ‘ Look up, Ellen,’ he added, gazing fond- 
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ly on the altered cheek of the trembling and weeping girl, which 


~ rested on his shoulder. ¢ Look up; all is forgiven, all forgotten! 


I was hasty and impetuous, and did not make allowance for 
your youth and inexperience: say that you will forgive me—one 
smile will be a gleam of hope.’ 

‘Forgive !’ murmured Ellen, hiding her now blushing face 
in her hands; ‘I only was to blame, Walter, and have more 
need of forgiveness. Let the past be forgotten.’ 

* * * * * 


Ellen Clayton soon recovered her health and spirits, when the 
threatened storm had passed away ; and though months elapsed 
ere their union took place, and she mingled with the gay, the bril- 
liant, and the fashionable, the lesson was not forgotten, and nev- 
er did she again try to show her power over that noble and gen- 
erous heart. Years have gone by, and, though Ellen has been in 
many a scene of temptation, yet Walter Ashton blesses the hour, 
when he saluted, ashis bride, one, whom the world deemed a 
heartless coquette. M. 


RETRIBUTION. 


We take the following sketch from a little volume, ‘ The Un- 
veiled Heart,’ noticedin the present number. This is a thrill- 
ing tale ; an illustration of the terrible effects of undervaluing 
and contemning maternal authority. We think spirited boys 
are not unfrequently incited to acts of disobedience to their 
mothers, from an idea that it is unmanly to submit to a female 
rule;—and this foolish idea is often strengthened bythe injudi- 
cious manner, which even good men do not scruple to use, who, 
speaking of woman, call her the ‘ weaker vessel,’ &c. The relig- 
ion of the Bible establishes the authority of the mother over her 
children, as sacredly as that of the father ; and.the example 
of the Savior has shown the duty of sons to obey their mother 
particularly :—nor is there on record the example of a ‘ good or 
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great man,’ who has failed to render the tribute of respect and 
love to his mother. Even Bonaparte, when the despotic mas- 
ter of Europe, never failed in rendering reverence and obedi- 
ence to his mother. These examples should be urged on boys 
by their fathers. | 

‘I was a self-willed, obstinate boy ; my mother the gentlest 
of human beings. The feebleness of her health, together with 
the yielding texture of her character, rendered her unequal to 
the task of subjugating a headstrong and passionate child. 

‘My father was necessarily absent from his family, nearly all 
the years of my early life, and their multiplied duties devolved 
on one, eminently qualified, indeed, for the refined embellish- 
ments of gentler natures, but incapable of contending for the 
mastery with the refractory spirit of turbulent boyhood. Yet 
my heart was not a bad one, or my feelings constitutionally 
hard ; but there was a pride to be subdued—a pride of sex ! 
It revolted at yielding to woman’s gentle sway, however rea- 
sonable her demands ; which caught with my first intelligence, 
the oft-repeated boast of ‘‘ man’s authority, as lord of the cre- 


‘ation,” over the ‘‘weaker vessel’’—an assertion, which, howev- 


er true, should never be lisped in presence of those little beings, 
who, by the command of nature, are necessarily committed, at 
an important age, almost exclusively to maternal care. Her 
hands should be strengthened, her power confirmed for the ar- 
duous duties pressed upon her ; and respect for her decisions, 
be drawn in with the earliest light by the infant mind. 

‘Left to the guidance of this ‘‘ weaker vessel,” I avoided the 
power, and resisted the healing influences of maternal tender- 
ness. There was a perversity in my nature, which induced me 
often to try her spirit to the utmost limits of endurance ; as if to 
see how much it would bear, and break not. Yet, when I saw 
the reed bending under the harsh pressure I had wilfully heaped 
upon it, I could have destroyed myself for the very obstinate 
perseverance which had driven me on so cruelly to wound the 
purest, the kindest, the most forbearing of spirits. 

‘I can easily forgive you, my child,’ she said to me one day, 
in answer to my pleading for pardon, and my anguish of repent- 
ance, when I had pertinaciously withstood her will and refused 
to do her bidding, with my usual ill-tempered and disrespectful 
manner, until her tears and faintness, (the constant effect of a 
long struggle) had brought me to my reason. ‘I can easily 


forgive you, for I am more grieved than angry; grieved for the 
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unquestionable misery which you are heaping upon your futute 
years, when I shall be beyond the reach of your contrite tears, 
and beseeching penitence ; when you will pant for one smile of 
my forbearing tenderness, which you now trample upon, and 
crush so heedlessly ; and it shall be hidden from you in the 
grave ; when you will find the pleadings for forgiveness of your 
own heart, sent back with the coldness of death ! for a far more 
obdurate Judge will reign there, than now awaits your tardy re- 
grets. I foresee, alas! that you will persevere in your self-in- 
dulgence, until you have quite crushed me, or until your vio- 
lence has produced some dreadful evil. And then—when the 
terrible crisis has passed—you will feel all the anguish of con- 
trition! There is a cord in your heart, which will vibrate to 
every thrill of its unmitigable agony ! The overwhelming weight 
of self-reproach will press upon it with power, and draw forth 
its deepest tones. It is to save you from this suffering, that I 
still struggle against all my native timidity, and maternal ten- 
derness, with your refractory spirit. Feeling for myself, is lost, 
in that which I endure, my son, for you. Would | could save 
you from that hour !” 

‘When I have recalled the bitter contrition, which agonized 
my breast at that very moment, and have reviewed the mental 
resolutions which | thought would never again yield to tempta- 
tion, I have wondered at the perversity which could repeat the 
offence. 

‘I was passionately fond of sporting, and my fowling-piece, 
and my angling-rod alternately occupied every leisure hour ; 
and, I fear I must add, many also, which were not leisure,— 
for, much to the grief of my mother, far the largest portion of 
the day was thus most unprofitably consumed. She often rea- 
soned with me upon this prodigal waste of time ; and persuaded 
me (in her own gentle way, to be sure, but with an earnestness, 
and a tenderness of afiectionate interest, which it is strange I 
could so resolutely resist,) to devote more of my days to my 
important duties, and to make amusement less the business of 
my life. 

* Connected with this indulgence, I had another idle and care- 
less habit, which also greatly annoyed my mother, and in which 
I persevered most pertinaciously—it would seem from mere 
wilfulness. It was, it could be from no other motive, that I in- 
dulged myself in alarming her timid feelings and her good judg- 
ment, by pointing this fowling-piece at my little sister, and 
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frightening her with threats of discharging it ; sometimes givin 

more effect to these assertions, by snapping it in her face, unti 

the poor little creature had learned to dread my approach,— 
clinging for refuge to her mother’s bosom. 

‘It was in vain that | laughed at both, for their foolish fears, 
and assured them that ‘‘ I knew it to be safely discharged.”’ 

‘It may be so now,’ said my mother, putting out her hand 
beseechingly, ‘ and yet that certainly will not prevent the very 
injurious effects of these useless alarms upon your sister’s young 
mind. Besides, it may not always be as safe a sport to you, 
as you have hitherto found it. You may be confident of your 
own carefulness, but you cannot answer for that of others.’ 

‘No one else has any business with my gun,’ I replied, an- 
grily ; ‘I will punish any body well, who shall dare to touch it.’ 

‘That might satisfy your angry spirit, my son, but it would 
not heal the anguish of your heart, if, through your persevering 
disobedience, you should one day destroy your sister.’ 

‘O poh! mother! that does sound exactly like a woman! 
They are always afraid of a shadow. What a fine general you 
would make, mother! and that little cry-baby, too—why, she 
looked as frightened the moment I came in sight with my fowl- 
ing-piece, as if she were going to be killed, and ran away to 
mamma, as fast as she could scamper.’ 

‘ And have you not taught her this fear ? she replied, ‘ which 
fear, indeed, is not the smallest of the dreaded consequences of 
oe determined perseverance. And have you not often told 

er, with an angry look, that ‘‘you would shoot her, if she were 
not quiet 7”? Remember her tender age, my son ; and how fee- 
ble, reason must still be, in its power of resisting these alarms : 
beside, the fear itself is not altogether groundless.’ 

‘But, | tell you again, mother, that I never leave my gun 
loaded ; and a clean empty gun, cannot hurt her, I suppose, if I 
do snap it. I say she is a little dunce, and frightened at noth- 
ing. It is her own fault and not mine.’ 

‘ Allowing all this to be true, and I am not disposed to dispute 
your carefulness, yet it is but a small concession to make to her 
timidity, and my oft-repeated request, that you would. have 
done with this idle habit. The stable-boy, I have noticed, is 
disposed to imitate you, my son, in all possible things ; and is 
already learning to loiter away much precious time, in angling 
and play. For this evil, also, you must be accountable ; when 
you have influence, so sadly to abuse it. I earnestly wish you 
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would keep both your rods and your fowling-piece locked up, 
and out of sight, when notin use ; for it would not surprise me, 
should John presume to borrow them, when he thinks you are 
far out of the way and cannot detect him.’ 

‘It was thus, by persuasion, entreaties and affecting represen- 
tations, that my excellent, my beloved mother, strove to touch 
my affections, soften my obduracy, or to impress my under- 
standing ; using all gentle methods to guide me right. She ex- 
erted no undue authority, and avoided collision as much as pos- 
sible, for she well knew, my spirit would rebel with a violence 
she could not tame, from female dictation ; though to my fa- 
ther’s tenfold harshness, I always submitted like a lamb. 

‘One fatal day ! (It is now more than thirty years since, and 
the circumstance—the hour—the moment, in all its horrible 
minuteness and anguish, is as present with meas if it had this in- 
stant occurred! Itis graven on my memory, and on my heart, 
with lines, deep and burning, as they are black ; and the record, 
like ‘the worm which never dies,” is eatingits way to the foun- 
tains of life.) 

‘One fatal day, the morning of which I had passed in the fields, 
I took my fishing-rod, and bidding John procure me bait suffi- 
cient for the whole afternoon’s sport, I left the house for a fa- 
vorite pond, about a mile distant from home. My mother had 
gone to ride with the little Augusta, who was fretful, as was 
thought, from incipient disease. She was a lovely, fragile thing ; 
fair and delicate as a snow-flake. Well do I remember that 
soft and pensive blue eye, as I last beheld it, gazing on her 
mother’s affectionate smile, while sitting upon her lap, playing 
with the bright ringlets of her golden hair—a lovely picture of 
infant innocence. Remember it !—would I could for one mo- 
ment banish it from my memory ! It haunts me like the spectre 
of departed joys and wasted happiness. 

‘My mother had taken the dear child to ride, and I had gone 
forth to my pleasure, resolved, as half the day had passed away, 
that I would not trouble myself with my books for the remain- 
der. True to my mother’s prediction, John deemed it a propi- 
tious and fitting time to try his skill with my fowling-piece, 
which, as usual, I had left carelessly in the corner of the entry, 
by the parlor door. He had waited, however, so long, to evade 
observation, and to be quite sure that we were all sufficiently 
distani, that he had scarcely reached the fields and charged his 
piece, when he saw, in the distance, my mother’s carriage re- 
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turning, and knew that he should be called upon immediately on 
her arrival, to take the horses to the pasture. He dared not dis- 
charge his gun, lest the report should tell tales. He had no 
time for expedients. He knew my violence, and trembled at 
the thought of its effects, should I ever hear of his presumption. 
Hastily jumping over fences, and skulking through by-places, 
he reached the house just in season to deposit the gun in its 
place, and be at his post, to take the horses, as my mother 
drove round the avenue. 

‘It was nearly dark, when, having wasted the whole afternoon 
in useless labor and profitless exertion—heated by the uncloud- 
ed splendor of the sun, which had beaten down upon my head, 
at its meridian height, and dazzled my eyes, and burned my face, 
as it declined—I returned, with no quiescent spirit to the house. 

‘The little Augusta had been allday in evident pain, which 
the ride had seemed rather to increase then ameliorate. She 
sat upon the Jap of her mother, who, as I entered the door, was 
rejoicing in the smiles of love her devoted tenderness had, at 
last, produced, while she wiped the lingering tears from her 
cheek. 

‘I had little patience on any occasion ;and least of all with 
children—little crying girl children, (as I deridingly called 
them, ) in particular; and | had heard Augusta’s sobs, as I entered 
the lawn. 

© What an abominable cry-baby you are, Augusta!’ I ex- 
claimed, as the sight of her tormentor, and the sound of his 
stern voice, attracted her attention, and caused another burst of 
tears. ‘What an abominable cry-baby you are. Be quiet, [ 
say! or you know what I shall dc,’ I continued, seizing the fowl- 
ing-piece, which stood too fatally near, and levelling it as oft 
before ; and, as oft before, the threat redoubled the alarm, and 


-the sobs were louder and more piercing. 


* Won't you be still, then ” I repeated, as I pulled the trig- 
ger ; ‘then here is what must stop your noise.’ 

‘My mother had extended her hand, imploringly—‘ O, 
George ! spare me this trial, I beseech you! The child is sick, 
and I am really éxhausted. Do not add ’— 

‘ She was too late ! or, rather, I was too perversely unyield- 
ing. I snapped the heavily loaded piece, before she had con- 
cluded her sentence, with the tender entreaty yet upon her lips! 

‘ There was one wild shriek of agony from my poor mother, 
as the child fell gasping on her bosom, and her own blocd flowed 
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over the fair cheek she had just embraced! I cannot—O, I 
cannot detail these distracting scenes, or those which followed. 
The young spirit had already flown from the maternal breast to 
the bosom of her God ; who, in infinite mercy, spared the little 
innocent those protracted sufferings which, for some weeks, 
lingered out my mother’s precious life. Her wounds were com- 
paratively slight, but a violent fever succeeded, which she was 
unable to sustain. 

‘Who can paint the anguish with which! hung over her speech- 
less, exhausted and sinking frame, and gazed on that heavenly 
expression of sympathy and commiseration, which, even in that 
last gasp of life, beamed over her lovely countenance—the re- 
view is too distressing. 

‘ God resumed the pure spirit he had loaned to earth, and to a 
child so unworthy the blessing. 

‘ An awful pause in my existence followed the deep horrors of 
that hour ; during which, there seemed only one living, absorb- 
ing, harrowing consciousness of what I had done, overpowering 
every faculty of body and soul. 

‘ The long expected arrival of my father, aroused me to a more 
definite sense of my situation. I fled from the paternal roof, at 
his approach, as from pestilence and death. Beloved parent ! 
what a reception awaited thee at thy desolated home, where the 
smile of devoted love, and the endearments of happy childhood 
had always so sweetly welcomed thee ! 

‘I remained not to witness sufferings which I could not see 
and live—sufferings which, doubtless, like a canker, sapped the 
fountains of life. And though I did not the deed as speedily, 
my conscience records as truly, his revered name upon the fatal 
list of those whom my hand has sent uncalled for, to eternity. 

‘ After that wretched day I became a wanderer, a homeless 
wanderer upon the earth. The very wealth, which, by these 
dreadful vacancies, came pouring in upon me, was like poisoned 
arrows to my accusing spirit, goading me with remembrance of 
the channels through which it flowed. 

‘I plunged wildly into dissipation, but found no solace there ; 
it did but increase the disorder of my whole system, and add 
to the anguish of my mind: as well might the drowning man 
seek relief by springing into the lighted faggots. I sought for- 
getfulness in crowds ; but seasons of remembrance would come 
—and they came with redoubled violence for the partial quiet 
of my soul’s troubles. I fled to distant regions, and to the re- 
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mote corners of the earth ; but I carried my memory and my 
conscience with me. From these, there was no escape ; there 
was no peace in solitude—no relief in society. Who can de- 
scribe the loneliness, the desolation of my condition! 1 could 
not, oh! I dared not, seek to draw around me the sweet sym- 
pathies of domestic ties, the endearments of social intercourse, 
to soothe the lingering anguish of my soul! My crimes had 
cut me off from all the tender relations of husband and parent— 
these were not for me / 

‘ Driven thus from every earthly refuge, where could I fly but 
to thee, my God? Tardily I came—for, as yet, 1 knew not 
the riches of thy love, nor the blessed sanctuary thy mercy has 
reserved for thy penitent children. 

‘I at last prostrated myself,{my guilt and my miseries at the 
footstool of him I had so grievously offended. I stripped off 
all disguise, and spread out my deep anguish and contrition, and 
bared my agonized bosom, without farther struggle or resistance, 
before the Majesty of heaven, bending myself humbly to receive 
any weight of punishment Almighty justice should inflict. 

‘It was through this submission, that the first rays of consola- 
tion beamed upon my benighted soul. In this true humiliation 
of spirit, I first learned that infinite love deigns to soothe the 
unresisting penitent with the sweetest promises of mercy. A 
calm came over me, like oil poured upon the turbulent waters. 
And a beam of light, from the throne of God, pierced the ob- 
scurity of my darkened mind. I felt that the dear, departed 
saints I mourned, spake to me, from the abodes of bliss, the 
soothing admonition, to use the remnant of life, and the privi- 
leges of fortune, for the good of my fellow-beings. ‘To retrieve 
something of my wasted existence, by unremitted endeavors to 
bestow that happiness upon the living, which my perverse, un- 
bending spirit had wrested from the departed. ‘T’o cease my use- 
less struggles with the past—that irrevocable past—which bad al- 
ready flowed down the unreturning tide, bearing its record on 
to eternity ; and to strive only, that what remained of time 
should be inscribed with fairer characters. 

‘ Guided by this holy intimation, so in unison with that dear 
maternal counsel which fostered my early years, my latter days 
have been rendered more endurable. 

‘ This state formed the third epoch of my existence—an exist- 
ence which dawned upon me in full brightness, with every fa- 
cility, every promise of happiness ; with an accumulation of 
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blessings rarely bestowed upon man. You have seen, alas ! 
how they were cast from me, by my obstinate self-will, and 
stubbornness of temper—my proud resistance of a mother’s 
gentle sway. You have heard of the unmitigated misery which 
for years has punished my transgression, and has rendered me 
the scathed and blighted thing I am. With humble gratitude, I 
bless my God for the calmer feelings and the hopes of mercy 
with which I now await my final account, and submit myself to 
his disposal. 

* May this harrowing recital impart one more ray of consola- 
tion to my bosom, by holding upa beacon which none can over- 
look. Gaze upon it in all its aggravated enormity, and let no 
pity for the miserable offender, shroud with milder colors the 
deep crimson of his transgression. Say not that the deed was 
‘¢ accidental ”—that the sin was not ‘* premeditated. ’’ ‘The con- 
sequences were not calculated, to be sure ; but the obstinate dis- 
obedience was so. The resolute determination to be my own 
master, and to prove to my gentle mother that she could not, 
and should not, control my masculine spirit, and put me under 
petticoat government,”? was something more than the ebullition 
of a moment; and though my faithful conscience warned me, 
and her tender counsels convinced me, I was wrong, yet | lis- 
tened only to my own passions, and my own will. The conse- 
quences, therefore, should not be called accidental, or unpre- 
meditated. For, truly, all my subsequent sufferings have been 
but a just and righteous retribution. Weep not for them, then ; 
] pray you, reserve your sympathies for those, who, struggling 
constantly to be ‘‘ good and faithful servants,” have failed, under 
the momentary weakness of humanity, the sudden and power- 
ful pressure of strong temptation. You may, indeed, venture to 
hope for him, that the recording angel may drop a tear upon 
the solitary blemish, (so deeply mourned) and blot it out forev- 
er: but for one, who has resisted good in all the mildest forms 
and purest channels, through which it could strive to reach his 
heart; who has voluntarily pushed away the cup of bliss, and 
pulled down judgment on his head ; let no kind sorrow seek to 
wash away the stain of guilt. Pray for him, indeed ; for such 
prayers willstrengthen your own heart. Pray for him, for the 
prayer of the righteous availeth much. Pray for him, that he 
may, at last, come forth from this trebly heated furnace of af- 
fliction, purified through suffering, and be fitted to appear be- 
fore his God and Judge in heaven.’ 
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MY FRIEND’S WIFE. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it,’ is a maxim of antiquity, and as 
true at the present time as it was, when Divine Wisdom caused 
it to be incorporated into the volume of inspiration. In like man- 
ner is it true now, as it then was, that if we train up a child in 
the way he should not go, he will not depart from it when he is 
old. 

These I say are the general rules, and they are of almost 
universal application. I know we are often met here, by what 
are deemed stubborn facts. We are told that the minister’s 
three sons, A., L. and B. have all turned out miserably, while 
the sons of yonder ignorant and drunken father have suc- 
ceeded in the world to admiration. 

Now it does not follow that a man, because he is a minister, 
is necessarily wise in the management of his domestic con- 
cerns, or at least in the important matter of educating a child. 


- Or, if he were, his wife might be otherwise ; and every one 


knows how much of future character depends on the mother. 
Let the minister’s purposes—nay, and his principles and meth- 
ods, be never so excellent, and his companion may defeat, and 
more than defeat the whole of them. Selected as the wives 
of ministers now usually are, it were a wonder if such were not 
sometimes the results. 

But facts, so far as observations have been made, go to prove 
that a larger proportion of the childrea of ministers become 
virtuous and pious than of almost any other class of people. 
It is because the contrary so rarely happens, that we dwell upon 
it when it does. 

Nor does it follow that the tree is not inclined, as a general 
rule, ‘ just as the twig is bent,’ because the children of that 
drunkard become better citizens than A., L. and B. The truth 
is, they had an excellent mother, who was always, or almost 
always with them, while the intemperate father was seldom at 
home. She formed their characters chiefly,—not he. Besides, 
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he is but recently initiated a drunkard. His children do not in- 
herit his debilitated frame or injured mind, but the sound and 
vigorous qualities of mind and body which he had six years 
ago. 

Thus much for introduction. My friend’s wife had now 
come to a period of her history, at which every friend and ac- 
quaintance might weep, were weeping likely to do any good. 
She had trained up three children to what they deemed maturi- 
ty. But she had trained them—how ? In precisely the way 
they should not go; and they were now become as so many 
messengers of Satan to buffet her. 

The eldest son, though in the enjoyment of a tolerable share 
of vigor, had become, wherever he was known, a pest to 
society. Too lazy to work steadily, he spent much of his 
time, in strolling about from place to place, and perhaps join 
occasionally in some wrestling or drinking party. The nights 
were often spent in bad company, at plays or dances; and it was 
by no means uncommon to find him getting into some quar- 
rel. Again and again, has he been known to fight with and 
knock down some of his companions. I say companions ; for 
such he found at first, though they are at last beginning to for- 
sake him. Sometimes his frolics or quarrels cost him a law- 
suit, and a heavy fine. The fines, however, he contrived, with 
the help of his mother, to evade; first by hiding from the offi- 
cer, and afterwards by leaving, for a while, the country. 

He is now married, but it is to a person about as worthless 
as himself ; and as wedded worth is more than doubled or 
trebled by the union, so wedded misery is more than twice or 
three times increased in the same way. They live, as the say- 
ing is, ‘ from hand to mouth.’ Property, friends and character 
(dearer than all,) they have not, nor are ever likely to have. ‘To 
intellectual, moral, and religious enjoyment, which alone elevate 
man above the beasts that perish—they are almost utter strangers. 
They are little more than merely human animals ; and could a 
whole community of such persons be formed, they would 
scarcely rank, in point of knowledge, virtue, and social charac- 
ter, above the gypsies ; and not at all above the New Hollander 
and the Hottentots. 

The younger son is even more wretched than the other. 
He is addicted to swearing,—and to numerous other vices too 
gross to mention—to which his elder brother is believed not 
yet to have stooped. He, too, has given his hand in marriage 
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to a stroller ; and for various reasons, which are well known in 
his native region, has absconded with his bride, to parts un- 
known to the writer. 

And now for young Susan. Alas, shall I complete the dis- 
mal tale by relating her follies ? I must ; but I will be as brief | 
as possible. 

nlike her brothers, her health has been for years becom- 
ing feeble ; but her intellectual and moral health is far worse. 
Accustomed to conversation of the most debasing kind, profane 
language, obscenity, inuendoes, &c. &c., and to society-alone 
that could relish the same, she early became prepared to throw 
herself away, in a moment of desperation, and fill for herself as 
f well as for her miserable mother, the cup of sorrow which 
had been for some years preparing, and which must be drunk 


J ere long to the very dregs. At the early age of seventeen, she 
4 married a plain but ignorant man, of whom she scarcely knew 
L 


any thing until a very short time before, and after living with 
| him only four or five weeks, compelled him, I scarcely know 
how, to abscond ; and he has not for some months been heard 
from. Ina few weeks after his departure, his wife was receiv- 
i ing the visits of a Dutchman about thirty-five years of age, and 
common says that they contemplate marriage. 
‘| A letter from a friend in the vicinity of the place where Su- 
dq san now resides, just received, informs me that she got rid of 
if her husband, by ‘ scolding him off ;’ and adds, that she now 
devotes her time principally to drinking and eating, smok- 
ing, scolding, swearing, and sleeping ; and that her health 
is extremely bad ; and that her complexion, naturally dark, has 
now become like that of a ‘mulatto.’ 

It is not difficult to foresee what will be the end of this un- 
fortunate family. The mother, however, blinded as all mothers 
are in similar circumstances, defends her own course of con- 
duct, as well as that of her children ;—and though she admits H 
that they are by no means ‘ perfect’ men and women, she 
cannot see, (so she says,) but they are about as good as the 
children of her neighbors. It is true nobody ventures to tor- 
ture her by making comparisons to her face ; but comparisons : 
are often made, and they sometimes reach her ears. 

Among the instances that are most striking, and which show i 
in the most remarkable manner the effect of maternal effort, is . 
that of a near neighbor of my friend, whose story, as nearly as 
I can remember, is as follows. ‘The names used, like those of 
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my friend’s family, are fictitious ; but the story is substantially 
true :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown began the world as poor, almost, as 
poor could be, and in external circumstances of no kind supe- 
rior to those of my friend and his companion. Mrs. B. indeed 
was the daughter of a dissipated father and of a diseased mother. 
But she had been bred to hard labor and industrious habits ; 
besides which, she had been early thrown upon her own re- 
sources. In addition to all this, she had cultivated a degree of 
fondness for reading and for moral and social improvement, and 
had early learned to govern herself. 

The family, like that already mentioned, consisted of two 
sons and a daughter. These were not early conspicuous for 
shining qualities, but they were treated with great care by the 
mother, so far as her time and employments permitted. It is 
true, after all, that instead of being brought up, her children 
were left, in a great measure, to grow up, for she labored al- 
most incessantly, day and night, and her husband too. But 
what they did, was well done ; and they took great pains if 
they could do their offspring no good, not to do them any harm. 

This family, arrived now at years of maturity, and some of 
them settled in life, are every one of them respectable, virtuous, 
and happy. They have not, indeed, made so much noise in 
the world as my friend’s family ; but I believe they do not envy 
them this species of reputation. 

There is another case, of a similar kind, in the same neigh- 
borhood ;—with this exception, however, that the family is 
much more numerous than either of the two former. But the 
excellence of the mother, as the common sense of the whole 
neighborhood has long ago determined, has in this case, as in 
that of the former family, made no small share of the difference. 

Let me add once more, that nothing tortures my friend’s 
wife more than to hear of these comparisons. She raves, some- 
times, almost like a fiend of the pit. She declares the whole 
neighborhood set in array against her, for things which, if they 
exist, she is not at all responsible for, but which are a part of the 
inscrutable purposes of the Almighty. 

I would not have troubled the world with this long and pain- 
ful story, had I not hoped that, horrid as it is, it might be pro- 
ductive of some good. I acknowledge most cheerfully that it 
were better, as a general rule, to set before mankind examples 
of quite another kind ;—such as may be expected to allure them 
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to a wise and virtuous course, rather than drive them from a 
vicious one. And yet, occasionally, | do think that these awful 
results of maternal neglect should be set forth, as a beacon to 
warn the heedless of the rocks on which others—alas! too 
many others—have been wont to split. A. 


HAPPINESS. 


That all men engage earnestly, but for the most part unsuc- 
cessfully, in the pursuit of happiness, is a truth too trite to be re- 
iterated. And yet, though daily instances of the fact are brought 
before us, our astonishment would seem to increase, that upon 
this subject man now is no wiser than was man centuries ago ; 
that here alone time has not enlightened him, nor experience 
granted him her all effectual aid. How strange that the ends 
to attain which, have cost others years of fruitless anxiety and 
unrewarded exertion, should still be the objects of all our hopes, 
and all our toil,—the centre around which clusters every thing 
that to us renders the world attractive, and life desirable! But 
it is nevertheless so. Turn we to the past ;—its history points 
to the many, who, prompted by ambition, avarice, or love, have 
gladly encountered danger, and cheerfully borne fatigue, devo- 
ted every mental and physical energy to the accomplishment of 
their desire, and met calmly every disappointment, until their 
last ray of hope was shrouded in the darkness of despair. Yet 
who has listened to the warning voice—who has turned aside from 
the dangerous, yet frequented path—who has ceased _ to follow 
a brilliant, but momentary and delusive light, because it has ev- 
er guided others to their ruin, and left them surrounded by im- 
penetrable darkness? Here, it would seem, reason cannot 
avail, and the voice of experience be heard ; each imagines him- 
self the favored individual, whose wishes shall be attained, and 
whose exertions shall be successful ; nor does he quit the fond 
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delusion, till he falls a martyr to the blindness of his faith, and 
offers a broken heart, at the shrine of unrewarded labor, and dis- 
appointed expectation. But it may be said, is not the desire 
of happiness natural to man, and why should he not seek it? 
Why not make it the prime object of his life, the chief end of 
his existence ? It is indeed true, that the desire of happiness is a 
law impressed on man’s nature, and a law of his nature he must 
obey ; but the fallacy of his reasoning, and the error of his 
course lie in this, that he chooses to pursue his end by his own 
means,—means which others have fruitlessly employed, and 
which will as assuredly deceive him, as they have deceived oth- 
ers. How can we, poor, frail mortals as we are, discover the 
hidden causes of visible effects—how can we govern the cir- 
cumstances of our being, direct the order of nature, destroy op- 
posing principles, or modify too powerful agents? And yet 
all this does he engage to do, who resolves to secure to himself 
enjoyment by his own unaided exertions. Mankind have yet to 
learn, or rather to act as if they knew, that there is One might- 
ier than they—One who, clothed with Omnipotence and Omnis- 
cience, directs events according to his own pleasure, regardless 
of the blind and inefficient struggles of his ignorant creatures. 
The volume of his word, alike with the history of the world, 
have revealed to us that perfect happiness cannot be enjoyed on 
earth, while peace and hope may shed their blessings on every 
moment, and gild continually the pathway to the tomb. Hap- 
piness is not to be found in our dark and unguided wanderings ; 
the toils of a life cannot secure it, nor will its bright and fadeless 
wreath bloom now around the brow. It is the part of wisdom 
to acknowledge these truths, to keep ever before the mind the 
vanity of all below, and to gaze with constant eye on the pale 
but steady light which can alone lead us where hope shall be 
changed into fruition, and bliss become perfect and eternal. 

Trust in Him who numbereth the hairs of our head, and who 
marketh the sparrow’s fall—resignation in every trial, perform- 
ance even of every painful duty, cheerfulness in adversity, and 
humility in prosperity—these are the lessons to be learned, 
these are to be the practice of our life; and if they are ever made 
the rule of action, glorious is the promised reward. And what 
if that reward is granted to none on earth? What if the world 
to the best is never a scene of continual enjoyment? True, we 
are not always miserable ; care does not always cloud the brow, 
nor sorrow always dim the eye ; the heart is not always wretch- 
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ed, nor the life ever embittered by disappointment. Earth’s 
sky will sometimes clothe itself in the hues of heaven, and its 
flowers bloom brightly as if they sprang in Eden’s soil ;—there 
will be times, when we almost forget the existence of wretched- 
ness, and almost believe that the tear will flow no more, and the 
sigh no longer be heard. Yet, even in our brightest moments, 
we are seldom—perhaps never—perfectly contented. There 
is always some reserve to be made, something that is yet want- 
ing, some circumstance which we could wish not to have occurred, 
or else to have been ordered differently. The truth of this, the 
experience of all will prove; and though it may occasion mourn- 
ful reflections, still to the mind of the devout philosopher, there 
appears no just ground for murmuring, or regret. For who, be- 
lieving in a future, would desire perfect happiness on earth? who 
could endure to have the capacity for enjoyment filled to the 
utmost here—to be sated with delight before the entrance upon 
a state which is revealed to us as one of perfect bliss? Surely, 
one of the most wise and beautiful arrangements we can con- 
template, is this adaptation not only of our sufferings, but also 
of our enjoyments, to draw us closer to God—to multiply and 
strengthen our ties to that heaven which alone can be the home 
of the mind,—which is the only sphere for the uninterrupted 
improvement of the intellect, and the entire purification of the 


heart ! Ss. C. 
STANZA. 
qi I thank thee, lady ! didst thou know * 


The joy thy gift imparts ; 
Or hadst thou ever felt the wo, 
Which rests upon those hearts ; 
For whom no fragrant flowers arise 
To cheer them on their way ; 
Then thou wouldst know how freely flow 
. My thanks to thee to-day. 
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AGNES MONTALBAN ; 


OR, THE AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘So let it be-—Yes! rather would I en- 
counter the demon poverty in all its forms, with all their accom- 
panying horrors with the husband of my choice—sooner would 
dwell in the most miserable hovel, in the depths of some dark 
forest, where the footsteps of no mortal, save ourselves, ever 
trod, than sell my heart for gold. Away with the avaricious, 
grovelling, mean thought !’ exclaimed Agnes Montalban. 
‘Go on, go on—vent all your spleen ; then perhaps you may 
listen to a little common sense,’ replied her mother calmly.— 
‘You may learn by bitter experience, (if you follow the bent 
. of your own stubborn will) that what appears to a young, ro- 
mantic girl, who knows nothing of the ills of life but their name, 
as avaricious, grovelling and mean, to the mother of some two 
or three helpless beings, assumes a much milder form ; and 
what was before a crime of the darkest hue, is then exalted into 
avirtue. Oh!’—she continued with animation—‘ Oh, how 
many a foolish girl, reared in luxury and splendor, who, from the 
impulse of too generous youth, has been led, reckless of the 
; warning voice of experience, to wed herself to obscurity and 
poverty, has looked back when a mother, with torturing agony 
| to the irrevocable deed, that entailed upon her offspring a host 
of ills too gloomy for her mind to dwell upon! If she has daugh- 
ters, she beholds them, though they may be beautiful as the star of 
: morning, slighted, neglected, and rudely shoved aside from the 


station which their beauty and accomplishments entitle them to 
occupy—to make way, perhaps, for some vain, empty-minded 
fool, whose only attraction is her gold. No woman, though 
she may have fortitude to support this unflinchingly, when aim- 
| ed only at herself, but must feel it at her heart’s core, when 
aimed at those dearer than her life. Oh, Agnes! think, reflect-— 
before you reject the splendid advantages which are now offer- 
ed you. Do not, by one weak act insure unceasing regret.’ 
VOL. VIII. 54 
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* Mother, would you have me accept the hand of a man | 
despise ? Can you counsel me to love and honor a being whom 
I feel I should hate ? No—no—I will sooner brave every ill 
which you have placed in such fearful array before me. 
Mother, never ask me to marry Edward Seymour, if you would 
have me retain my reason. I detest him.’ 

‘ How long has this violent antipathy existed, Agnes ?>—Is it 
not of a very recent date? Edward Seymour was not an ob- 
ject of such utter detestation, till Alfred Delisle insinuated him- 
self into your heart. Nay, never blush that I have discovered 
a secret you thought so ingeniously concealed. I knew it be- 
fore you was aware of it yourself; and ] would have shielded 
you from the impending evil with my life ; but, Agnes, you would 
not be saved. Yourushed madly to your fate—yet surely, my 
daughter, the descendant of the proud house of Montalban, can- 
not have so far forgotten her own dignity as to yield her heart 
to one who has never sought it—to the betrothed of another— 
who would not turn aside from his pursuit, would not relinquish 
his choice, though your life depended upon it. A cold, un- 
feeling villain he is, who has taken advantage of our open hos- 
pitality, and under the mask of friendship gained your affections, 
concealing his engagement from you.’ 

‘Qh, mother, you wrong him ; indeed you do. In all our 
intercourse, he has never, by word or look, sought my affec- 
tions. He did not conceal his engagement from me ; but, on 
the contrary, he described his chosen to me with all the enthu- 
siasm of a lover. He knew not that he struck the death-blow 
to the fondest hopes that ever woman nourished. He knew 
not, when I heaped question upon question, and appeared to 
take such deep interest in his answers, that my soul was riven, 
and when overcome by conflicting feeliigs,1 fainted, even then 
he imagined not the cause. Oh God, the misery of that hour !’ 


‘My own, my- beautiful, my high-minded Agnes—dismiss . 


this weakness. Let not the world know the mortifying truth, 
that Agnes Montalban is despised, her love rejected. Oh, do 
not make yourself an object of ridicule to the cold or heartless ; 
—a subject for the tea-table chat of gossipping scandal-mongers. 
Could you bear to have the finger of derision pointed at you— 
the smile of gratified malevolence curl every envious lip at the 
sound of your name ?>—No—spirit, pride, female delicacy for- 
bid!—yet why should I talk thus to my beloved child? She 
has never disobeyed me since reason dawned in that bright eye, 
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and she will not now. Agnes, you will not break your moth- 
er’s heart ; you will not send her sorrowing to her grave. Look 
at me. Let me read in my child’s face a compliance with her 
mother’s wish. Look at me, Agnes.’ 

‘ Mother—spare me—in pity spareme. Would that I were 
in my grave. Marry Edward Seymour!’ continued the unhap- 
py girl, as if thinking aloud—‘ No never ; sooner would I diea 
thousand deaths. And can my mother wish it? My mother, 
who in my childhood caused me nightly to kneel before her— 
who taught my young mind to know, to fear and to love my 
heavenly Father? Canshe counsel me to appear before that 
holy God, and vow to love one whom my heart loathes ? Oh, 
mother, I will not believe it; you have been ever kind and in- 
dulgent—you would not barter your daughter’s, your only child’s 
happiness for the empty triumph of a coronet? Oh, my soul 
sickens at the thought, and shrinks in horror from the prostitu- 
tion ; for in what is it better !’ 

* Hush, my child !—you are excited. Let us say no more at 
present, but go, my love, to your chamber and compose your- 
self. Ha! there are Alfred and Ellen Delisle. Retire, dear- 
est, I will make your excuses.’ 

Agnes quitted the room at one door, as her friends entered 
at another ; but she returned almost immediately, equipped for 
walking. ‘Surely, Agnes,’ said her mother, ‘ you will not be 
so imprudent as to go out ; your friends will, I am certain, exon- 
erate you from your engagement.’ 

‘Certainly we will,’ said Ellen. ‘Indeed, Agnes, you are 
not fit to go out—your hand is feverish, and trembles. Sit down 
—I will remain with you.’ 

‘A walk will revive me,’ said Agnes. ‘I am much better 
now, and will not be disappointed,of my anticipated pleasure.’ 

‘ At least return before two,’ said her mother—‘ Mr. Seymour 
is to call at that hour, and Agnes, you must not be absent.’ 

‘Nay, Madam, my presence can be of little consequence ; 
those who have commenced the traffic can surely finish it.’ So 
saying she left the house, accompanied by her astonished 
friends. 

‘ Traffic !’—exclaimed Mrs. Montalban, when left alone— 
‘and what is life but a continued scene of trafficing? In our 
youth we look with disgust upon what appears the selfish mean- 
ness of those older than ourselves, and shrink with horror from 
the base idea that we can ever become participators—the sor- 
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did reckoners of pounds and shillings ; but alas, how soon does 
a contest with the world dispel these fine-wrought fancies !— 
how soon does its cold policy enforce the humiliating truth, that 
it is gold gives rank, station, ay, even fame ; whilst without it, 
though the mind be stored with wisdom, the person adorned 
with every grace, the possessor sinks into oblivion. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Letter from Mrs. Montalban, to her friend Mrs. Arnold. 


* * * * * * * 


‘ You ask me if the marriage of my daughter with Mr. Sey- 
mour is to take place soon ?—Would that I could answer ‘ Yes.’ 
My poor Agnes, may she never learn by such bitter experi- 
ence as has been my teacher, the value of what she now spurns 
as dross. Was I not fair, ay, beautiful as she is now ; and I 
loved, loved with wild and passionate devotion ; I braved the 
anger of friends, saw unrelentingly, the sigh of agony burst from 
my poor mother’s bosom—and wedded Henry Grenville, and 

verty. We loved as young hearts ever love—we could be 

appy any where—in any spot, however barren, in each other’s 


society. 


‘ And were we happy ?—yes, for a brief space we were; as long 
as we could forget that other beings inhabited this earth, than our- 
selves, wewere happy, selfishly happy. But within one short year 
I became a mother, a iovely little girl was given to my arms and 
heart. Then, almost for the first time in my life, thoughts of 
the future threw a shadow over the bright sunshine of my do- 
mestic happiness. I still loved my husband, fondly, devotedly 
loved him; but I was no longer happy, because I was no longer 
thoughtless. I knew my husband’s little property was wasting, 
and I had nothing to expect, for my family, though noble, was 

oor. Year after year passed on, and another, and another 
elpless being was added to our family At twenty I was the 
mother of three children, and poverty, with all its horrors, ad- 
vancing upon us. I, who had been reared in ease, was forced 
to toil like a menial;"because our scanty means admitted not of 
our keeping a servant. The place, where economy obliged us 
to live, was very damp, and unwholesome, consequently my 
r children were unhealthy ; and scarcely had they passed the 
period of childhood when I was doomed: to lay my little blos- 
soms, one by one, inte, the’cold grave. Ah, none, but a moth- 
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er’s heart can know the agony of my soul, in that day of trial! 
Yet, I did not wish them back, and would not have recalled 
them, had it been in my power, though they were dearer to me 
than my own heart’s blood. I felt that they were happily reliev- 
ed from the want, sorrow and woe, that must have been their 
lot, had they lived. 

‘In one short year, from the time I had seen my last, my 
youngest born, my beautiful boy, fade and die, | was called to 
attend the death-bed of my husband !—All, all were torn from 
me, and the last blow was heavier than all which had preceded. 
In all my other griefs I had my husband to comfort me—I had 
found consolation on his bosom—his voice always had power 
to soothe my bursting heart; for I loved him sincerely, and de- 
votedly. He was taken from me, and I was alone. 

I returned to my mother’s house a widow, and childless. I 
was then only twenty five ; oh! how altered from the laughing, 
thoughtless girl of fifteen, with whom she had parted. Poverty 
had taught me to think—to feel—to know the realities of life. 
Poverty had rudely dispelled my bright, romantic visions. Pov- 
erty had taught me that, to a mind refined and elevated by edu- 
cation, there can be no happiness in this cold world, without a 
competence, at least ; and when the rich Mr. Montalban pre- 
sented himself a suitor for my hand, though I did not love him 
with the warmth which at fifteen I should have considered in- 
dispensable ; yet 1 gladdened my poor mother’s heart by be- 
coming his wife. And was I happy ?>—yes—for now my ever- 
loved parent was provided with a home, such as, till late years, 
she had been accustomed to enjoy : I had the consolation of 
ministering to her wishes, of repaying her, in part, for the an- 
guish I had caused her to suffer, of smoothing her pathway to 
the grave. She died happy ; 1 could now alleviate the distres- 
ses of others, and I found that wealth, properly applied, has pow- 
er to bind up the broken spirit, and pour balm into the bleeding 
heart. And when, as if to fill my cup of bliss to the brim, my 
lovely Agnes was born, oh, who can tell the holy love that filled 
my soul, while gazing on her sweet face, and feeling that I had 
the means of educating her as my fond love dictated, and grati- 
fying her every wish !—If, when poverty, disappointment and 
mortification have seared and hardened the heart, the feelings 
of the mother are delightful, how much more extatic do they 
become, when the wings of prosperity shelter and protect. 

Once more the world appeared bright and inviting ; hope re- 
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vived inmy bosom. I devoted myself sedulously to my infant, 
forsook the gay scenes to which, for want ofan object on which 
to lavish my affections, and the excitement they produced, I 
had been a votary. I have hung for hours over the cradle of my 
sleeping daughter, vainly trying to trace in her cherub features 
some index to her future lot. I have anticipated, with all a 
mother’s fond partiality, her arrival at the age of womanhood, 
lovely as a houri, and graceful as the young fawn. And are not 
my bright visions realized? Surely, the most enthusiastic 
fancy could hardly paint a more beautiful being, than my own 
Agnes. She has been reared in luxury—her every wish grati- 
fied, almost before expressed. Can she bear disappointment 
and deprivation? Nursed in the lap of indulgence, must she 
be an outcast from her father’s halls, and sink into an insignifi- 
cant poverty-stricken being—and that too, when she may so 
easily retain all ; rank, station, wealth, splendor,—and a _ coro- 
net in reversion?—a coronet would well become her fair, no- 
ble brow. Out on the wayward obstinacy that would make her 
reject all these advantages—and for one, too, whom she knows 
can never be aught to her. No—no—no—she must, she shall 
be Edward Seymour’s wife, if I have any influence over her ; 
and I shall see the day when reason shall have regained her em- 
pire in her heart, that she will bless me, that she is so. - She 
shall enjoy the happiness of my life, without its trying proba- 
tion.’ * * * * 

Thus reasoned this ambitious, but short-sighted mother, for- 
getting that it was that probation which ensured her after happi- 
ness. 


CHAPTER Hill. 


Slowly and sorrowfully the young friends pursued their walk ; 
the agitation of Agnes had cast a cloud over their own buoyant 
spirits. They reached an eminence commanding a view of the 
village at its base ; beneath a large spreading oak, rude seats 
were constructed. It was a spot much loved by the villagers— 
the trysting place of lovers—many a young heart had there first 
learned to love ; many a vow had there been pledged. There, 
too, if report spoke truly, had poison been mingled with the cup 
of joy, false vows had there been uttered, fond hearts had there 
been sacrificed ; scorn returned for devotion; mockery, and 
worse-than all, neglect for undying love. Many a sad and mel- 
ancholy tale did the ancient villagers relate of this spot; still it 
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was a favorite retreat for rustic lovers. Here Alfred Delisle 
led Agnes and his sister, and addressing the latter he said— 
‘ You had better, Ellen, go on your errand into the village, and 
I with Agnes will remain here ; I am fearful she cannot walk to 
the village. Take my purse, use it as you think proper.’ 

Agnes made some objection to this arrangement ; but as she 
really was unable to proceed, she at last yielded to the entreat- 
ies of her friends, that she would not attempt it, and Ellen de- 
parted on her mission of charity alone. 

Alfred then led Agnes to the seat, and placed himself beside 
her. They were for some time silent; Alfred was the first to 
speak—‘ Agnes—have I offended you ?’ 

‘ Offended me ! oh, no—’ 

‘Since I was so happy as to form your acquaintance, you 
have ever honored me with the title of brother. Believe me, 
Agnes, I prize the distinction, and have ever endeavored to 
Supply the place of one to you. Grateful for your sisterly af- 
fection, and confidence, it has been my earnest wish to deserve 
it 5 : therefore, I have offended you, it was altogether uninten- 
tional. 

‘But you have not offended—you never did offend me.’ 

‘Then why have you withdrawn your confidence? Why 
may I not know the cause of the grief you cannot conceal? I 
need not tell you, Agnes, that if there is any thing I can do, to 
give you happiness, how gladly, how thankfully, it will be done.’ 

‘Oh, no—no, you can do nothing for me. My doom is 
sealed, and nothing but misery awaits me ’—tears gushed from 
her eyes—she covered her face with her hands, and wept a- 
loud. For afew moments she gave way to the overflowing 
grief of her heart ; but suddenly resuming her energy, and the 
natura) strength and determination of her character, she said— 
‘ But this is folly, mere folly, my spirits are unusually depressed. 
Come, Alfred, have you no gay theme to animate me, and to 
dispel this gloom? Tell me of your approaching nuptials—of 
your bride.’ 

‘Your bribe is well chosen, Agnes, but it will not answer 
your purpose. Yet I will not annoy you ; I will not force my- 
self upon your confidence. But, Agnes, forgive me—I thought 
—perhaps I overrated the value—but I thought that even my 
poor advice, given in friendly sincerity, might be acceptable. 
Although I know full well that Agnes Montalban is fully com- 
petent to think and act for herself, upon all occasions, still, as 
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she has heretofore not disdained my sympathy, I may be ex- 
cused the presumption of asking her confidence.’ 

‘ Alfred Delislke—my brother! forgive me that I have appear- 
ed perverse, reserved, and cold ; I would you knew all, all you 
wish to know ; but I cannot find words to tell it. Yet here, 
read this, it will explain.’ She took Seymour’s letter, con- 
taining his proposal, from her reticule, and gave it to Delisle— 
he read it, returned it to her, and gently took her hand. 

‘Mr. Seymour has sued for this fair hand—is that the cause 
of your sorrow, Agnes ?>—I do not understand you yet. May 
I use the freedom of a brother? May I say to Agnes what in 
like circumstances I would say to Ellen ?’ 

‘Yes, think me your sister.’ 

‘Then I ask your cause of grief? If you do not love Mr. 
Seymour, as I must infer, you do not, you are not surely oblig- 
ed to accept his proposals. ’ 

‘My mother ! ’ 

‘ Your mother cannot wish you to marry Mr. Seymour, if he 
is disagreeable to you. ’ 

‘Alfred, she insists upon it. She has used entreaties, prom- 
ises, even threats. I must obey her ; but the day that makes 
me Edward Seymour’s bride, will seal my doom of misery in 
this world.’ 

‘ Still, Agnes, I am at aloss to understand you. I have long 
seen Seymour’s affection for you, and I fancied you returned it. 
I have seen you accept his attentions with evident pleasure, and 
appear happy in his company.’ 

‘Yes—that is what my mother takes advantage of. She says 
I formerly encouraged his attentions, and by my manner gave 
him reason to suppose that his suit would not%be rejected. I 
know not but I did. He is my own cousin; [ loved him as 
such, thinking of nothing farther.’ 

‘ But, Agnes, if you loved him as a cousin, think you not 
that you would love him still more, did he possess the dear claim 
upon your heart for which he sues ?’ 

‘Qh, no—there is madness in the thought. Ask me nothing 
more—I scarcely know what I say.’ 

‘ One question more, Agnes, and I will annoy you no longer.’ 
He took both her hands in his, and looked affectionately in her 
face—‘ Answer me this once with your wonted candor. Is 
there any other whom you do love? Forgive me, forgive me, 
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Agnes ; Ihave distressed you. Gracious heaven—she has 
fainted ! ’ 

As Agnes fell forward, before Alfred could prevent her, a pa- 
per dropped from her bosom at his feet ; he picked it up, and 
it opened in his hand. Now all was explained. The paper 
contained a little drawing which he had given her, with a copy 
of verses. It had laid next her heart for nearly a year! 


CHAPTER IV. 


There was rejoicing in the stately halls of Delisle—glad notes 
were wafted on every breeze, and every countenance within 
the gay mansion beamed with joy. Alfred, the heir, the be- 
loved of all hearts was to be married to the chosen of his own 
soul, the approved of his parents,—his own loved Mary Ray- 
mond. 

In a spacious banqueting hall were the wedding guests as- 
sembled ; there was the tall commanding figure of the bride- 
groom, and beside stood his youthful, his beautiful bride, her 
varying cheek, her throbbing heart, all, all telling of the deep 
happiness she felt—the certainty of being beloved. 

The ceremony was over, and numerous friends crowded around, 
to congratulate and greet with kind hopes and sincere wishes for 
the continued happiness of the youthful pair. But there was one 
of the many guests assembled who moved not, spoke not—who 
seemed wholly unconscious of the scene, save that her eyes were 
fixed immovably on the newly wedded pair. Leaning against 
a marble pillar, she seemed almost a part of it ; no sigh, no tear 
escaped her ; but the blanched cheek, the compressed lips, the 
clasped hands, told too plainly of the canker at the heart.— 
Poor, poor Agnes! Surely this is no place for thee. Why 
would you witness that which was worse than death to you? 
The festive scene is not for the broken heart. 

As soon as she could escape from the throng, Ellen hastened 
to her friend—‘ Dear Agnes, come with me ; let me lead you 
away from this place. Come to my chamber before we are 
observed. 

Agnes heeded her not; her eyes still fixed upon those ob- 
jects, of such thrilling interest to her—at last she said, speak- 
ing slowly, and abstractedly, as if unconscious that she was 
speaking—‘ yes, she is beautiful—blue eyes—he has often told 
me of those eyes, that they even reminded him of the beings 
who inhabited heaven—that they beamed with the purity, and 
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artlessness of her heart. ark hair she has, ay, dark as mine, 
but how transcendently fair is her complexion ! how unlike my 
Egyptian hue! ‘Yes, she is beautiful ; but,’ and her voice sunk 
to a whisper—does she love him as I have loved him ? Would 
she be contented to be his servant, for the happiness of being 
near him, of looking in his face and hearing his voice? Would 
she gladly forsake friends, connections, home, all, every thing to 
be with him?’ 

‘Come, Agnes, dear, the guests are departing; come with me, 
I have much to say to you.’ 

‘ He loves her ;— how tenderly he meets the timd gaze of 
her mild eye! God of heaven bless them—and oh, have mer- 
cy on me, for I am very, very wretched !’ 

Ellen led the way to her apartment, and when they had en- 
tered and she had locked the door, she again addressed her un- 
happy friend—‘Oh, Agnes, why did you come ? you promised 
me you would not risk the shock. Indeed, till yesterday I 
hoped the ceremony would have been performed at A 
But my poor mother’s health admitted not of her leaving home, 
and she would not relinquish the pleasure of witnessing our dear 
Alfred’s marriage. But Agnes, you dearest, should not have 
come.’ 

‘ Ellen, I come to take a last look of him, to see her to whom 
he has plighted his vows—I thought myself stronger ; I thought 
I had conquered the unhappy impression. I thought all dead 
here,’—laying her hand on her heart—‘ but I have seen him, and 

is again renewed. I shall never see him again. Immediately 
aiter I am married, I shall leave this part of the country ; Heaven 
never to return. Ellen, will you be my bridesmaid ? 

a, mine will be gay and joyous nuptials !’ 

‘Oh, Agnes, do not talk so,—you know not how you dis- 
tress me.’ 

‘ Ellen, I have promised, solemnly promised, to become Ed- 
ward Seymour’s wife, in a fortnight from this day. The conse- 

uences be upon her head who has forced me to the deed. And 
che says she loves me, yet hesitates not to sacrifice me at the 
shrine of her ambition. She talks of wealth—can it purchase 
oblivion of the past? Oh, could it purchase the precious Lethe, 
how joyfully would I hail it! What is the worth of diamonds, 
if they but glitter about my person, while my heart is breaking 
beneath them ? Can a coronet ease a burning brain? Of what 
worth are ranks and riches, when they cannot renew the hopes 
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which are crushed and withered—dead ? And yet what matters 
it how or where the miserable remnant of my days is worn a- 
way ?—-whether I drag out my weary existence as Agnes Mont- 
alban, or the Hon. Mrs. Seymour ?’ 

Poor Agnes! she was indeed to be pitied,—forced, as it 
were, to give her hand where her heart could never follow ; to 
look forward with dread loathing to the day that would make 
her a bride, to feel the sacred tie which binds the child to the 
parent, rudely snapped asunder—yet not daring to set at defi- 
ance the authority which from her infancy she had been taught 
to respect, and to which, till now, she had ever yielded a cheer- 
ful obedience—her heart was torn by conflicting feelings, from 
which death seemed to offer the only possible release. 

Misjudging mother! you knew not the load of anguish which 
your blind ambition was laying up, in future years to crush be- 
neath its weight the daughter of your love. Youcould not dis- 
tinguish the host of ills, which hovered over your project, await- 
ing but its completion to become visible. You imagined not 
that the dazzling eminence to which your aspiring mind sought 
to raise your child, would prove a fearful precipice from which 
a breath might plunge her into the yawning abyss at its foot. 
No, you saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing that could 
thwart your plans. You steeled your heart against the plead- 
ings of maternal love—ambition became your idol, and to that 
you sacrificed every other feeling ; and richly were you reward- 
ed. Had Agnes Montalban, in the hour of disappointment, 
when her fondest hopes were crushed, and consequently life ap- 
peared but a blank, possessed a mother better qualified to read 
her heart ; who, instead of urging her to accept of another and 
an indifferent person, had endeavored to soothe and calm her 
agitation, and given her time to collect her thoughts, and regu- 
late her feelings—it is possible, nay quite probable, that in time 
the feverish excitement might have passed away, and she might 
have been brought to regard the man, destined to become her 
husband, at least with the friendship which had distinguished 
their acquaintance, before that now powerful feeling had been 
awakened in her bosom for another. But, on the contrary, at 
the very moment when sorrow and disappointment were gnaw- 
ing at her heart-strings, her mother, by ridicule, (ever too pow- 
erful with the young) and threats—threats to a child the most 
dreadful—of a parent’s curse,—she at length wrung from her a 


promise to become Seymour’s wife. From that moment her 
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doom was sealed. Considering him as the cause of the persecus 
tion she suffered, her indifference towards him changed to abso- 
lute hatred. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 


TEA-DRINKING. 


As the ladies are the directors of the tea-table, we think they 
cannot be uninterested in the onerous attacks which this fash- 
ionable beverage is receiving. We wish that some of our corres- 
pondents would answer these arguments, and bring all the proofs 
possible in favor of the practice of tea-drinking—unless they 
are convinced that it cannot be defended. But it will not fol- 
low that tea-drinking must be abandoned, because it should be 
proved to be injurious—not till the gentlemen set us, ladies, the 
example of being governed by reason in their own tastes and 


fashions. Ep. 


‘ ALTHOUGH it is not yet 200 years since tea was first intro- 
duced into Europe and America, the consumption of this ar- 
ticle in those countries already amounts to more than 63,000,- 
000 pounds annually. 

‘It is not a little surprising that France, with her 32,000,000 
of inhabitants consumes only a hundredth part as much as 
England ; or only one ounce to about eight individuals. But 
the proportion in some other countries not inserted in the table 
is still less ; for only 70) pounds are annually imported into 
Venice and Trieste, to serve for the whole of the adjacent 
country. 

‘ The average expense of this tea, taking one year with 
another, we estimate at $16,000,000 to Great Britain, $6,500,- 
000 to the United States, and nearly $30,000,000 to the 
whole of the various countries enumerated in the table. This, 
it should be remembered, is for the mere tea, without milk or 
sugar; to which if we add, for the expense of the latter, as 


2 

‘= 
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well as the value of the labor of preparing it, twice as much 
more, we have the round sum of $90,000,000 involved in the 
use of tea annually. But as the other states of Europe, not 
mentioned in the table, as well as South America, use some tea, 
it is believed we may fairly put the expense at $100,000,000. 

‘We may now put the question fairly before the tea-drinker, 
what mighty gain is secured by being accessory to making this 
immense quantity of hot drink, at an expense of $100,000,000 


‘yearly, or $3,000,000,000 in a single generation of 30 years. 


We will even set aside the question of injury, for a few 
moments, and ask, what good is done which will compensate 
for this great sacrifice of property. We do not ask what pe- 
cuniary gain is secured ; for there are other goods in this world 
than money. How many are made on the whole happier ? 
Where is the healthy individual, who is a tea-drinker, who en- 
joys a more complete immunity from pain, and a greater aver- 
age share of strength, vigor, and elasticity of body and mind, 
than falls to the lot of the simple water drinker? We should 
be willing to institute, were it possible, a fair comparison. We 
should be willing to set individuals or nations side by side, and 
prosecute the inquiry. We should be willing to put Europe, 
as it was 200 years ago, when no tea was drank, by the side 


_ of Europe as it now is. 


‘Who are they that complain most of nervousness ; of irregu- 
Jar appetite and sleep ; of unequal warmth and strength; and 
of their own health, and future moral and physical prospects ? 
Who find most fault with those around them, and with the 
emptiness and sickliness of the world in which they live : 

‘Now, if nothing is gained—no, nothing at all—to the indi- 
vidual, or to the nation that drinks tea, the next question is, 
How much is lost? We do not ask, just now, how much is 
lost of good and equable feeling,—but how much is lost in 
property ? One thousand million of dollars to a generation in 
Europe and the United States, might be so applied as to ac- 
complish much good. It is sufficient to feed, clothe, educate, 
and train to habits of intelligent industry—supposing we take 
them from the cradle, and carry them on to twenty years of 
age—the children of the whole slave population of the United 
States. Would not this be a good? And is not the use of a 
particular drink, which is on the whole productive of no happi- 
ness, individual or collective, but which involves so great au ex- 
pense—so much means of doing good—a most amazing waste ? 

VOL. VIII. 55 
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‘But there is another consideration. We maintain that tea is 
not only useless, but positively hurtful. In our last number, 
an attempt was made to show that it was a narcotic, and there- 
fore poisonous. And if tea be a narcotic, and poisonous to all 
persons in health, then it is a legitimate object of inquiry, how 
poisonous it is. The inquiry is attended with difficulties, but 
will now be attempted. 

‘From partial experiments which have been made, we are of 
opinion that 100 pounds of tea, of average strength, contain 
enough of the narcotic or poisonous principle, could it be ex- 
tracted and taken in a form sufficiently concentrated, to destroy 
the life of any individual. If so, the 63,000,000 pounds con- 
sumed annually in Europe and America, would destroy outright 
630,000 persons ; and in Europe, America and China, not 
much less than seven millions. 

‘ But as China is a great way off, we will return to Europe 
and America. At 630,000 a year, the number of deaths which 
our tea would thus produce in thirty years, would be 18,000,- 
000 ; a number nearly equal to the present population of Great 
Britain, and much larger than that of the United States. In 
100 years it would be 63,000,000 ; or a number nearly five 
times as great as that of all the people now in the United States. 

‘Itis a principle which we have before advanced, and upon 
which we have long insisted, that poison does not become the 
less poisonous to the human system by being divided into 
minute doses, greatly diffused, or taken at long intervals. In 
all those circumstances it is either mixed with the chyle, and 

asses with it, unchanged, into the blood ; or—what more gen- 
erally happens—it gets into the circulation by a much shorter 
route, as soon almost as it touches the stomach. But in either 
case it gets into the circulation, and accomplishes its work ;— 
we think, not only as surely and effectually as if several of 
these small doses were united in one, but more so. For it is 
a well-known fact, that when we take a large dose—if not so 
large as to overwhelm the powers of life, and produce death at 
once—the system reacts, in some measure, and prevents a 

art of the mischief that would otherwise ensue ; whereas a 
small dose insinuates itself more cautiously, as it were, and 
rouses less opposition. 

‘ The inference we would make from this is, that the narcotic 
principle of tea, which would destroy the lives of 630,000 
petsons annually, if sufficiently concentrated, does not perform 
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the less mischief by being widely diffused. If we estimate the 
average duration of human life at 30 years, the destruction of 
630,000 persons is the destruction of 18,900,000 years of 
human life. Now, without saying that tea, as we drink it, does 
more harm than if the same quantity were taken in a more con- 
centrated manner, we firmly maintain that it does at least as 
much ; and that if 18,900,000 years of life are destroyed in 
the one case, they are so in the other. That is, the life of one 
is cut short by one year, or part of a year; another, perhaps, 
by several years ; or, what is more often the case, the work of 
destruction is indirectly accomplished, by inducing some dis- 
ease that wears out life slowly, or rendering a disease produced 
by a cause entirely different, more dangerous, and perhaps ulti- 
mately fatal. The amount of time, which, on the foregoing 
calculation, is ‘‘ clipped ” off from the lives of each individual 
in the United States, upon an average, is a little less than eight 
weeks. Still these various ‘‘ clippings ” form an aggregate of 
2,100,000 years, or 70,000 whole lives ; and either the above 
calculations are not well founded, or this is the loss of life sus- 
tained by the use of this narcotic drink. 

It will still be doubted—for it always has been doubted by 
many—whether poisonous substances received into the human 
system, though they may not be the less poisonous from being 
minutely divided, may not produce less and less effect ;— 
whether, in short, the system does not get accustomed to their 
presence, and hence less liable to disturbance from them. 

‘ Now we think this is the often result ; but it only confirms 
the sentiments already advanced. The system probably does 
get accustomed to their presence; but how? Answer: By 
wearing out physical sensibility, or, as some call it, vitality ; and 
this is the very thing that shortens human life. Contrive to 
keep an individual, ever after birth, as highly stimulated as pos- 
sible by means of alcoholic and narcotic drinks, and you might 
exhaust his vitality in fifteen or twenty years, and perhaps soon- 
er ; and he would sink, in despite of every human effort, into 
the grave. And this is what tea does, by its stimulus, only 
more slowly than in the case last mentioned. 

‘If tea, then, does no permanent good to individuals or to 
communities ; if it involves an amazing waste of property ; if, 
in addition to all this, it destroys happiness, and health, and 
life, at a most tremendous rate,—is it not high time for the 
Christian world to cast it off? 
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‘ Should it be said, that the disuse of tea would throw many 
persons, now concerned in its importation, out of employ,—our 
reply is, that the same might be said, and indeed has often been 
said, of the disuse of intoxicating liquors ; and if the argument 
is good for any thing in the one case, it must be valid in the 
other. Besides, we can never expect to remedy the evil by 
legislation ; and Christian influence will at best effect a change 
so slowly as to injure, materially, nobody’s business. It should 
also be recollected that the commerce of Europe went on very 
well before the tea trade was introduced ;—and it cannot be 
doubted that it could go on without it now. 

‘But the strongest plea will be made in behalf of China. 
‘¢ What is she to do, if she cannot sell her tea to Americans 
and Europeans ?”—Why, just what she did before she sold 
them any. When the trade with us for this article commenc- 
ed, tea was only cultivated in two of the larger provinces. It 
has since been extended to three more ; but with what effects? 
Do their inhabitants live any better than before? Does the 
population increase any faster? ‘There is not the smallest rea- 
son for believing that either of these results has followed. The 
number of inhabitants is about the same ; and they live just 
about as well as they did before. If they could not sell their 
tea, they would probably raise something else on the same soil. 
Perhaps it would be as easy for them to raise rice, corn and 
grain, and also make their own clothing, as to raise tea and sell 
it, and purchase their necessaries. 

‘ We are well aware that this is one of the strong holds of 
tea-drinkers. They are so benevolent to the poor Chinese! 
They can, however, spend their money for this useless herb, 
while their very neighbors are freezing or starving before their 
eyes. Boston can spend $50,000 annually on tea, in spite of 
human want and wo.—We have no sympathy with that mawk- 
ish sensibility to the condition of others in a foreign land, which 
overlooks or forgets misery at its own doors. 

‘If we could even prove that a discontinuance of the use of 
tea would subject the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire to a 
little inconvenience at first, it is no more than happens to our 
own distillers, and retailers, and brewers, and confectioners, in 
the progress of the cause of temperance ;—and, as we have 
already said, an argument which would be good in the one 
case, would be equally so in the other. Continue tea for the 
sake of the Chinese, and we ought by the same rule to con- 
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tinue the use of fermented and distilled liquors, for the sake of 
our Own countrymen who are concerned in their manufacture 
and sale. 

‘We have hitherto gone on the supposition that tea was una- 
dulterated, and contained no poison superadded by the manu- 
facturers. But here comes another serious objection to tea- 
drinking, if we may rely on the statements of the London 
Quarterly. This journal assures us that there is a manufactory 
near Canton, where the worst kinds of coarse black tea are 
converted into green, by means, principally, of that dangerous 
substance, white lead. The process is as follows : 

‘ Stir it about on iron plates, moderately heated, mixing it up 
with a composition of tumeric, indigo, and white lead, by 
which process it acquires a blooming blue color of plums, and 
that crispy appearance which is supposed to indicate the fine 
green teas.’ 

‘The Quarterly states, on good authority, that there were not 
long since, 50,000 chests of this spurious article prepared 
ready for shipping. On inquiry for what market it was intend- 
ed, the reply was—‘‘ The American. ”—As two-thirds of the 
tea used in America is green tea, nominally so, we see the 
bearing of this statement, and, if it can be relied on, our own 
danger. 

‘ Will the people of America expose themselves longer to 
costly foreign poisons, when the cheap, pure, wholesome, una- 
dulterated, and only drink which the Author of nature ever 
made, is suffered to flow from millions of fountains untasted 


- and unheeded ; or at best rarely used as a drink, except to di- 


lute that which had better never have crossed the ocean ? Is 
here no need of reform ?’ 


A FANCY. 


There are myriads of forms arrayed in white, 

Beings of beauty clothed in light, 

Who dwell in their own immortal bowers, 

Mid the fadeless hue of countless flowers. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


FEMALE PARLIAMENTARY INQUISITORS. 


There seems to be quite a sensation, among the fashionable ladies of 
London, respecting the arrangement of the new Parliament House. The 
M. P.’s manifest great unwillingness to allow accommodations for the la- 
dies in the galleries. The New Monthly suggests that the cause of this 
ungallant conduct arises from the fear, which the honorable members en- 
tertain, lest their wives should learn their unparliamentary proceedings,— 
taat many of the members are in the habit of spending their evenings at 
the club, the gambling-houses, and other resorts, while their wives,—good 
souls—suppose them devoted to the affairs of the nation. And should the 
ladies be allowed the privilege of attending the debates, these delinquen- 


ces would be discovered. 
A writer in the last London Court Journal gives the following amusing 
description of the dilemma of the Hon. M. P.’s—and the manner in which 


they are maneuvering to escape it. 


‘Several questions to night, dear Lady Frances, of the first importance. 
Lord John has requested my attendance. My constituents have written 
to me imploring a continuance of my exertions ; and, | believe, they intend 
to bring me in, at the next election, free of expense—absolutely free of all 
expense. The country certainly requires the most unremitting assiduity 
on the part of its friends ; and really the claims of one’s country ought to 

revail over our fondest domestic inclinations. 1 had half promised my- 
self the pleasure of accompanying you to the countess'’s; but I must de- 
prive myself of the dear indulgence for once. I should never forgive my- 
self if 1 were to be absent from the house to-night. What would be my 
reproaches—what would be yours, if I were to suffer the interests of ali 
Europe to be compromised, through yielding to those natural predilections 
Ghich~-thesnse, my hat !)—to those promptings of affection and * * * *[ 
shall be sure to be home, dearest, the instant the division takes place.’ 

Such, in a word or two of insinuation, is supposed to be the after dinner 
song of many an honorable husband, as he starts off upon his usual evening 
voyage of discovery, among the unhallowed pleasures of the theatre, the 
smoking room, or the card-table. Truthisa quality for which, though I 
have been an M. P. for eleven years, I entertain the highest reverence ; 
and truth forbids me to impeach the justice of the surmise. Still it is un- 
feeling, if not unjust. Ministers, observed our present home secretary, 
upon a certain occasion—ministers are but human. All members of par- 
liament are, I fear, inthe same predicament. The best among us is but 
man ; and what can man do, when a club or a card-room is balanced against 
the country? when there is the temptation of a cigar in one scale, and the 
interests of a community in the other? I freely admit that scores of us 
are-in the habit of assenting in this way to the doctrine respecting the frail- 
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ty of the flesh ; and that a like number of us may seek to conceal these 
little innocent delinquencies, by putting on the cloak of public duty, when 
we put on our hats to quit the private circle of home. Nay, I can easily 
believe that the dread of being found out by a wife isa far more general 
terror, than the fear of being detected by a constituency ; and it is natural to 
suppose that the success of the motion for admitting the ladies jas really 
excited particular alarm in many quarters, as the effect of it promises to be 
either to put an end at once to these most comfortable and convenient ex- 
cuses about the paramount necessity of being at one’s post, or to create a 
risk of being followed to the house by one’s patriotic partner, who, after sit- 
ting for five hours inthe gallery, ascertains to a certainty that one has pre- 
ferred the Charybdis of the club to the Scylla of the senate. 

‘ The scene is then changed upon returning home, an hour and a half af- 
ter the wondering and speculative wife has escaped from the gallery. 

‘ Very long debates to night. I thought I never should get home. Noth- 
ing very important, after all; but | was compelled to sit every thing out, 
lest the question should come on. Very provoking, to think I’ve lost my 
evening. How isthe countess? I had hoped for the pleasure of driving 
you down to Beulah Spa, before house time. Disappointed, however ! One 
gets chosen upon so many committees.’ 

‘Surely, my dear Ernest, you’re not in earnest now. This is merely a 
jest. Committees! why I never see your name among the chosen many 
in the Morning Herald.’ 

* Private bills, madam, and thousands of things that the papers take no 
notice of. The fatigue is dreadful!’ 

‘No doubt; but then you must admit it isa little odd, that, so invariably 
as you attend the house in your resolution to be present upon every divis- 
ion, and so often as you remain till two in the morning, to avoid imputation 
of neglect of duty upon a single occasion, the Morning Herald never inserts 
your name in the list of voters, whether in the majority or minority. Now, 
is'nt that rather odd?’ 

‘ Personal pique, perhaps, on the part of the reporter. I’m very sleepy!’ 

‘ But then all the reporters agree in the omission. I never find your 
name in the Morning Post. It is positively a conspiracy !’ 

‘ Probably so; you know the press is not to be depended upon. Their 
lists are always incorrect.’ 

‘ But some members write ’— 

‘I hate writing to newspapers: you know I dv, Lady Frances. How 
can you suggest such a vulgarity ?’ 

‘ By the by, Ernest, that speech of yours upon the sugar duties, the other 
night,’ — 

? Speech 

‘Yes; don’t you remember when you staid so very late, in case you 
should miss an opportunity of delivering your sentiments this session ? ’— 

‘Well, Lady Frances !—I’m cruelly exhausted.’ 

: ‘I never saw ¢hat reporced, though I believe you spoke for more than an 
our. 

‘ Did’nt you? Strange enough. Oh, it must have appeared. ’ 

‘ No, believe me ; here’s the very paper. I looked for it immediately 
upon my return home to-night, from—from—the countess’s.’ 

‘The paper! Oh, well, let’s see. Not reported! Ha, yes, here it is— 
here—‘ An honorable member, whose name we could not learn !’ 

‘ Indeed !—hum !—But, Ernest, these are not your sentiments ; I thought 
you were pledged against ’— 

‘Some mistake of my meaning, I suppose. Perhaps the reporter was 
drowsy : 1 am—confoundedly ’— 
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‘ Really, sir, it is very curious that your name in particular can never be 
learned by the reporters, and that your voice in particular is always inau- 
dible in the gallery !’ 

‘Come, dear Lady Frances, it is quite time to retire. Was the coun- 
tess 

oe scarcely saw any body. I left immediately, to go down to the ladies’ 

ery. 
< The house! Youdid! No! How provoking that I should have been 
ignorant—strange, too, that I did’nt see you!’ 

‘ Not so very strange, when one was a long way out of sight. The walls 
of the house are rather thick, and it is difficult for people outside to see 
their wives in the gallery.’ 

‘ Outside! oh, I ened our suspicion. So then, Lady Frances, you 
really imagine, I see you F caer positively suppose that I have for 
once, for once in my life, neglected my parliamentary duties; and that— 
that—well, for once, I have been absent from my post. It’s useless to de- 
ny it. But, dearest Lady Frances, you are the person of all others from 
be So I was most solicitous to conceal my solitary transgression. A friend 
—Sir Jonas, you know—about that affair of his; he carried me: out} of the 
house at exactly—when did you arrive there ?’ 

‘ About half past nine.’ 

‘ At exactly twenty minutes after nine—and he has remorselessly detain- 
ed me ever since. I was in a deuced rage, and have almost quarreled with 
him. Well, now, to think of your finding me out on the only occasion !— 
But 1 must be up early in the morning, and get excused from those con- 
founded committees ; as 1 am resolved to indulge myself to-morrow by dri- 
ving you to Beulah Spa!’ 

It is possible, sir, that a few such scenes as this might have followed the 
adoption of the courteous resolution in favour of the ladies, had not the 
hint of the wicked wag I have alluded to been taken, by the ladies’ com- 
mittee, even before it was offered. Willit be believed, that that committee 
of gallants have taken the utmost pains to devise a scheme for the deliver- 
ance of honorable gentlemen from all such dilemmas? Their plan is this: 
no lady can be admitted, save by a ticket to be obtained from the individual 
member introducing her, who is to write her name, with his own annexed, 
in a book, at the aallore entrance. These tickets are not transferable, and 
no gentleman can ordinarily introduce more than two ladies in the course 
ofa week. The gallery will contain but twenty-four! Thus, sir, will it 
be impossible for a wife to detect the absence of her husband, for the hus- 
band will always have notice of the threatened presence of his wife. Her 
promise of a visit must be registered. Wecan search the book for tidings 
of the approach of the enemy. No good-natured friend can lend himself to 
our detection, for the tickets of admission are not transferable! Is not all 
this cunningly devised ? More cunningly than courteously, I must acknow!l- 
edge. What the ladies themselves will say to the restricted clauses of 
this pretended bill for gratifying female curiosity, I fear to guess ; but for 
my own part, with the utmost desire to be liberal and indulgent towards 
my erring brethren, I think the plan denotes on the part of its framers a 
strong sense of their own deviations, and a corresponding alarm at the pos- 
sibility of detection. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Linwoops, or ‘Sixty Years stncr’ 1x America. By the author 
of ‘ Hope Leslie,’ ‘ Redwood,’ &c. 2 vols. 

Miss Sedgwick’s name is sufficient to give any work, to which it is pre- 
fixed, a passport to public favor ;—with such a reputation, every new effort 
requires a corresponding degree of excellence, and we are happy to say 
that this, her last novel, will not suffer by a comparison with the preceding 
series. ‘The Linwoods’ is essentially a domestic story, though the scene 
is laid during the war of the American Revolution, and interwoven with 
some of the interesting and thrilling scenes of that eventful period. Still 
the plan of the work is the development of the deep feelings of the heart ; 
love, the fond, faithful affection of congenial souls, and the happiness of 
those 


‘ Whose hearts, whose fortunes, and whose beings blend, ’ 
constitute the material of the novel. 


The female characters are beautifully drawn and sustained. There is the 
noble-minded, the true-hearted Isabella Linwood, the lovely, gentle, mel- 
ancholy Bessie Lee—the contrast of character in these affectionate friends, 
is one of the most powerful spells of the author. Then there is the de- 
lineation of the patient mother in Mrs. Lee, and the widowed mother in 
Mrs. Archer—with her devoted affection for her poor biind children ; and 
the gay, frank and disinterested Lady Anne Seton, whom fortune and 
flatteries had not spoiled—and that one foil to all these excellent beings, 
the heartless and managing Helen Ruthven. There is only one female 
character that we think liable to any objections respecting the consistency 
of its delineation, and the effect which its example is intended to con- 
vey—Mrs. Linwood, poor, mediocre Mrs. Linwood, surely such an obedi- 
ent wife and patient mother deserved to be set in a fairer light. It was 
her misfortune to marry a man who did not love her—it was her misfor- 
tune to be inferior to him, but her children surely should have been more 
deeply attached to her~and yet it is perhaps true to nature thus to dis- 
play her who had only negative virtues to render her tolerated. 

We presume our readers are, most of them, familiar with these vol- 
umes ; we hope all who delight in exhibitions of truth, beauty and virtue, 
in their fairest and most interesting forms, will read ‘The Linwoods’ at- 
tentively. We give ashort extract, containing the moral of the story, 
which surely will find favor with every young, pure, and honest heart. 


‘ Helen Ruthven is very fond of you, Belle,’ said her father. 
Isabella smiled ; but it was a bitter smile. She did not care to rectify 
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her father’s opinion, but she thought Helen Ruthven much like a bee, 
who stings while laden with sweets. 

* Very odd, Mrs. Meredith coming out just now,’ continued Mr. Lin- 
wood ; ‘the ocean covered with rebel privateers—bringing over this girl 
too—a right woman’s move. Give me my drops, Belle—they will sharpen 
my appetite—thank you, dear—Bah! what’s this—that devilish rhubarb— 
you've spoiled my dinner, Belle.’ 

‘A thousand pardons, papa—take this water—now rest a little, and then 
your drops. ’ 

‘ Never mind, my dear—set down the glass, and come and kneel down 
by me, Belle. There’s something the matter with you, my child; I am 
sure of it. You cannot deceive me, Belle—you are as transparent as that 
glass. Twice since you came from the parlor you have blundered, first 
with the cushion, and now the drops. It’s an uncommon thing for you, 
my dear, to look one way and row t’other. Jasper was with you, Belle— 
has he offered liimself ?—don't hesitate—I am in no condition to be trifled 
with—has Jasper done it? ” 

Yes, sir.’ 

* Have you accepted or rejected him?’ 

* Neither. ’ 

‘Do you love him, Belle?’ 

‘Dear papa!’ said she, springing to her feet, and walking to the extrem- 
ity of the room ; ‘do not question me any farther.’ 

‘Come back to me, Belle—kneel down by me again, and listen to me. 
Ican tell you a love-story : yes—little like a lover as | now seem. When 
I was eight-and-twenty, still in the hey-day of life, I loved, with my whole 
soul, your aunt Archer—don’t flinch, child—listen. She was very young, 
just from school ; twelve years younger than I, eight than your mother ; 

ut then she promised all she has since been. She rejected me. In a fit 
of pique I married your mother—mark the consequences. She has been 
the mag subservient, domestic drudge—’ 

* Oh, papa! pray—’ 

‘I am telling a plain story, Belle, and you must hear it; but never mind 
what she has been. You can’t dispute that I have been unreasonable, pee- 
vish, passionate, and so we have worn away life together ; and now, when 
the curtain is about to fall, I look back on my useless existence—my 
wasted talents—my lost opportunities, and mourn over it all—in vain!’ 
His voice was choked with emotion. 

‘Oh, do not say so, sir; you are the dearest, kindest of fathers.’ 

‘To you, Belle; and what thanks to me for that? I have been proud of 

ou—I have loved you—there it is; if 1 had loved your mother, | should 
Lave been the kindest of husbands. Love makes virtue easy. ‘Love,’ 
the Scripture says, ‘is the fulfilling of the law.’ I say those must be 
saints who fulfil the law without it. Conscience does not sleep even in 
such a self-lover as I am; and think you, Belle, I am not often tormented 
with the thought, that I was created for something better than to make my 
dinner the chief good of every day—to pamper myself with the bounties 
of Providence, and fret and fume at every straw in my ms pe No, my dear 
child, you never have felt my py tyranny ; but you hold the master-key 
to my heart. Poor Herbert! I sacrificed him to a gust of passion. It was 
I that drove him into the ranks of the rebels. ’ 

‘Pray compose yourself, sir; do not say any more.’ 

‘I must finish what I began upon—I have gone aside from it—Jasper 
Meredith ! Ah, Belle, that name conjures the blood back to your cheeks— 
Jasper Meredith has fortune which, thanks to this unnatural war, we want 
enoygh. He has rank which I honor, and talents which all men honor ; 
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but if he has not your whole heart, child, let him and his fortune, rank, 
and talents, go to the devil.’ 

‘ Thanks, dearest father, for your counsel ; and trust me, I will be as- 
sured of something better and higher than fortune, rank, or talents, before 
I bind myself in that indissoluble bond.’ 

‘I believe it, Belle; I know it.’ Mr. Linwood felt, though he did not 
erfectly comprehend the emotions that at this moment irradiated Isabel- 
a’s beautiful face. ‘And, my child,’ he continued, ‘ever since you 

have come to woman’s estate, I have resolved that whoever you loved, let 
his name, condition, fortune, be what it would, your hand should go with 
your heart, Belle; and I fear not to stand by my resolve, for 1 know that 
your giving your heart means your respect, honor, esteem, and all that 
one of God’s creatures can feel for another. ’ 

* You are right, sir. ’ 

‘I’m sure of it—now kiss me, dear—that’s a seal to the bond. Read to 
me - last London Gazette—no matter where. 1’ll doze away the time 
till dinner. 


Tue Portic Works or Mrs. Fetic1a Hemans: complete in one vol. 
With a Critical Preface. Philadelphia: Thomas T. Ashe. pp. 361. 


Next in merit to the possession of genius, is the good sense and refined 
taste which can understand and appreciate its efforts. With respect to 
the’genius of Mrs. Hemans, this appreciation belongs to the Americans. 
And we are proud that the first complete edition of her works has been 
published in our republic. We are proud, too, that the ‘ Critical Notice’ 
is from the pen of an American. In beauty and purity of style, this paper 
has scarcely its superior in the English language ; and in relation to its 
subject, the peculiar excellencies of Mrs. Heman’s writings, nothing from 
the British critics can bear a comparison with the refined taste, the deli- 
cate discrimination, the profound research, and the deep living sympathy 
with the genius of the poetess, which is displayed by the writer of the 
‘ Preface.’ We learn that this writer is Mr. B. B. Thacher, already dis- 
tinguished by his numerous productions. This last performance, howev- 
er, is of a higher character than any previous effort of his had led us to 
expect ; the subject doubtless inspired him—and every woman’s heart will 
thank him for the justice he has rendered to the most gifted of her sex. 
We need not commend the volume to our readers—the name of Mrs. He- 
mans is enough ;—but we will say, that it is a beautiful book, and that the 
publisher has done his part well. 


Tue Nationa. Portrait GALurry oF DisTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 
Conducted by James Herring and James B. Longuere, of Philadelphia. 


We noticed the first volume of this truly splendid work some months 
since ; we have now, before us, several numbers of the second volume, in 
which the interest of the work is fully sustained, and the excellence of 
the artists’ skill unsurpassed. Here are portraits of Patrick Henry ; Daniel 
Boon; Joseph Warren;—Franklin, Jefferson, Monroe, Hamilton—and 
among the living characters, are Joseph Story, and Robert Y. Hayne. The 
portraits are accompanied by brief biographical notices, written, for the 
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most part, with an elegance which shows them to be the productions of 
our best scholars. We think this work cannot fail of being extensively 
patronized. Every American father, who can afford the expense, ought to 
place these volumes before his children. Next to religious instruction, the 
most important part of education is the exhibition of examples of worth 
and industry, and the success which has attended virtue and talents. In 
our next number we intend to gratify our readers with the ‘ Biography of 
Miss Sedgwick,’ selected from this work. 


Tae Unveitep Heart; A Simpte Story. By the Author of early 

Impressions. Boston: published by Allen & Co. pp. 262. 

In the preface of this little volume, the author tells us that it ‘ makes no 
pretensions to the rank of a novel ’—that, as the title indicates, it is merely 
a ‘Simple Story ’—though, from that title, we had imagined it a tale of 
heart-thrilling and intense love. 

It is a very prettily and simply told tale—the sentiment and morality 
are admirable—but yet we think the author has depended too much upon 
the success of strong contrasts—and thus failed in the delineation of natu- 
ral character. Ellen Southgate is utterly weak, false and contemptible—so 
depraved in heart that not one ‘ white spot,’ one redeeming trait is to. be 
found—while her sister Emma, not white robed angels, or new-fallen snow 
can be more pure, more faultless. We can conceive of nothing in human. 
nature that has attained this standard of perfection, so serene in silent beau- 
ty, so like the mimosa, trembling and shrinking away from the gaze and 
touch of the earthly beings who surround her ;—and the mother of these two 
adverse beings, where is she ?—where is she, whose duty it is to watch and 
tend her human plants—to uproot each weed from the tender mind ;—the 
mother, to whom the heart should be unveiled, where was she? Is it rea- 
sonable that two sisters should be so*diametrically opposite to each other in 
soul and feeling ?—We think not—and though the story is beautifully told, 
yet we think the excellent authoress might have made it still more effec- 
tive, by making it more natural. We have given an extract from this vol- 
ume—see the article ‘ Retribution.’ 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next number will appear— 
The conclusion of ‘ Agnes Montalban.’ 
‘Mrs. Willard’s Seminary,’ (which article could not be cae in sea. 
son for this number.) 
* Conversations.’ 
‘ The Mountain Nymph.’ 
‘ Tributaire. ’ 
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